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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


Isaiah, Il, iv 


ASTATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN 


PROSPECTS OF FEDERATION 


The present article on The Prospects 
of Federation is the second of two articles 
on the problems of Middle East Federation. 
The first appeared in the previous issue. 


H~ will the federative organization 
of Middle East nations be able 
to solve the area’s chronic problems: 
the raising of the standard of living 
of the general population, agrarian 
reform, industrialization, the problem 
of Egypt's population, the 
speeding up of development programs, 
social progress and changes in the so- 
cial structure? 

The experience of the development of 
relatively backward countries who have 
freed or are freeing themselves from 
the yoke of colonialism has shown 
that only a sovereign state is able to 
concentrate the necessary financial re- 
sources and to direct them into pro- 
ductive channels. 

The establishment of a federative 


surplus 
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state, or some other form of regional 
unification capable of mobilizing all the 
potentialities of the region for the be- 
nefit of the nations of the area, will 
accelerate the solution of the region’s 
problems. A Middle East Federation 
is not merely the sum total of all 
the nations in this area, but a new 
entity much more powerful than the 
sum of its parts. 

The establishmeni of a central author- 
ity will make it possible to increase 
the incomes from oil by reducing the 
profits of the oil companies and cor- 
respondingly increasing the revenues 
accruing directly to the oil-producing 
countries. By a more efficient and 
constructive utilization of the region's 
oil revenues, the central authority will 
make it possible to use these large 
sums of additional capital for develop- 
ment projects in the non-oil producing 
countries, without reducing the re- 
venues of the oil-producing countries 
themselves. 

Middle East Federation will speed 
up the social evolution of the more 
backward countries, such as Saudi Ara- 
bia and Yemen, through the infiltration 
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of progressive influences from Syria, 
Egypt and Lebanon. The mutual con- 
tact and influence between the nations 
of the region will facilitate the in- 
troduction of agrarian reforms. The 
concentration of capital in one political 
framework would speed up the execu- 
tion of irrigation and industrial pro- 
jects, and thus solve the problems of 
Egypt’s surplus population and the 
settlement of Iraq’s desert lands. It 
would ease the solution of the problem 
of the Palestinian refugees by enabling 
their resettlement and their employ- 
ment in industrial enterprises in count- 
ries with large reserves of state land. 

The reduction of defense budgets in 
the area would make it easier for Israel 
to speed up its industrial and agri- 
cultural development and to contribute 
her share towards the solution of the 
refugee problem by absorbing a num- 
ber of refugees in Israel and by paying 
appropriate compensation to the re- 
mainder. 

Countries possessing a higher level 
of technique and specialization could 
utilize their advantages for the benefit 
of the area. The forces of social progress 
in the more developed countries, such 
as Syria, Israel and Lebanon, would 
tend to raise the social and political 
standards in countries with traditions 
of dictatorship or oligarchy. 


bviously the transition from auto- 

nomous statehood to regional unity 
will involve the overcoming of many 
obstacles. The specific conditions in 
each country determine its attitude to 
regional federation. 


Syria, Egypt and the majority of the 
population of Jordan are in favor of 
the immediate establishment of the po. 
litical union of all the countries of 
the Middle East, while Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Iraq and a considerable section 
of the population of Lebanon are op. 
posed. In reality Syria, and not Egypt, 
is the center of the nationalist move- 
ment whose aim is regional union. 
Syria was the cradle of the Arab na- 
tionalist movement which was bom 
within the framework of the Ottoman 
Empire. Since that time Syria has been 
the focus of the regional union move- 
ment. In recent years the Socialist Re- 
naissance Party “Ba'ath” which, under the 
leadership of Akram Hourani, constitut- 
es one of the most important political 
groups in Syria, has made the achieve- 
ment of regional federation one of its 
central aims. With affiliates in other 
Arab countries and an overall executive 
body, the structure of this party is 
adapted to this task. 

The idea of political union is sup- 
ported in Syria by commercial and in- 
dustrial circles, workers and _ intellectu- 
als. The traditional attitude in favor 
of union is strengthened by Syria's 
geopolitical location, on the borders of 
Turkey, Iraq, Israel and Lebanon. 
Regional union will end Syria’s pre- 
sent state of isolation. In the past the 
aspirations towards regional union were 
prompted by opposition to the plan 
for the union of Syria with Iraq and 
Jordan (the ‘Fertile ‘Crescent’ project). 

Egypt had for decades not pattid- 
pated in the regional Arab nationalist 
movement. She indeed fell within the 
boundaries of the Ottoman Empire, 
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but enjoyed an autonomous development 
under British rule. Within the Arab 
League Egypt has maintained a balance 
of power through her opposition to 
the Iraqi Hashemite dynasty's ambitions 
in connection with the plan for the 
“Fertile Crescent.” The present regime 
in Egypt, aspiring to institute changes 
in Egyptian society and faced with the 
problem of Egypt’s surplus population, 
sees a possible solution in the program 
for regional federation — which will 
allow the utilization of part of the re- 
venues of the oil-producing countries 
for this purpose. In addition, Middle 
East federation will strengthen Egypt’s 
political position in the world, as its 
size assures it a prominent role in any 
such combination. 


J ordan, a country without any sound 

economic foundation and existing 
almost entirely on foreign aid, is more 
interested in joining a Middle East 
federation than in continuing to exist as 
an independent nation. There is a sharp 
conflict between the majority of the 
population, which favors federal union, 
and the royal court and the sheikhs, 
who oppose it. The people of Jordan 
gave expression to these aspirations in 
the general elections held last year, in 
which the Socialist ‘Ba’ath” Party re- 
ceived 30% of the votes. 

The circles close to King Hussein, 
supported by the sheikhs of Eastern 
Jordan, are opposed to federation be- 
cause of their fear of losing their 
influence in Jordanian society. Their 
Opposition is encouraged by foreign 
powers, who wish to maintain Jordan 
as their base in the future. 


Lebanon, as a small country without 
any industry, which lives on trade, 
banking, remittances from emigrants 
and tourism, requires the possibility of 
development within a broader political 
framework. But the attitude towards 
the form of regional union is deter- 
mined by the social structure of Le- 
banon, with its many minority groups 
and religious communities. The State 
exists on the basis of a permanent 
agreement between the various religious 
groups, which provides for equal 
rights for all religions and the mainte- 
nance of numerical and political balance 
between Moslems and Christians. The 
Moslem inhabitants and a section of 
the Christian population are in favor 
of political regional federation; but the 
Maronite (Christian) minority opposes 
this violently, out of fear of domina- 
tion by the Moslem majority and 
possible injury to the rights of the 
Christian minority. The prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, added to the ba- 
lance of internal forces, has thus caused 
Lebanon as a state to be opposed to 
political federation, but no country was 
more active within the Arab League 
in pressing for broad economic union 
embracing all countries of the region. 

Iraq has aspired to union with Syria 
and Jordan from the day of its 
establishment under the Hashemite dy- 
nasty. She encourages the political 
forces in Syria and Jordan which favor 
the ‘Fertile Crescent” project. Britain, 
which operates air bases in Iraqi territory, 
supports Iraq's aspirations, which would 
strengthen her own position in the 
Middle East. The opposition of Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, as well as other 
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important political factors, has -pre- 
vented the realization of this dream 
of Iraq's. On her part, Iraq is opposed 
to any form of regional federation 
which will increase Egypt’s standing 
in the area. This Iraqi opposition 
defeated the attempts of other Arab 
countries to increase the strength and 
authority of the Arab League. The 
opposition of Iraq and of the colonial 
powers behind her constitutes the most 
serious obstacle to the realization of 
Middle East federation. Economically 
speaking, Iraq does not need federa- 
tion. She has large revenues from her 
oil fields, extensive land reserves, and 
great development potential. She is 
prepared to use the surplus from her 
oil revenues to further federation un- 
der her leadership, but is unwilling to 
allow exploitation of her economic 
superiority in order to achieve a wider 
ufion under Egyptian domination. 
The main Iraqi opposition to the 
plan for regional federation comes 
from the ruling circles of the King’s 
court, the sheikhs and the large land- 
owners. The peasants in general are in- 
different. It is the intellectual circles 
who generally favor and actively support 
regional federation. Their struggle for 
federation is linked to their struggle 
against the dictatorial regime, against 
social reaction and colonialism, and in 
support of social reforms and progress. 


S audi Arabia and the principal- 

ities of the Persian Gulf countries, 
feudalism and backwardness 
and which enjoy huge oil 
revenues that are dissipated by their 
rulers, are interested in closing their 
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boundaries against outside influences, 
Saudi Arabia has no interest in_poli- 
tical union. The cooperation existing 
within the framework of the Arab 
League suffices for her. It allows her 
to receive teachers and instructors from 
Egypt, without binding herself to any- 
thing more far-reaching. The rulers of 
Saudi Arabia are not prepared to share 
their fabulous incomes with the inha- 
bitants of their own country, and will 
certainly not agree to share them with 
other nations. The monopolistic oil com- 
panies and the governments behind 
them constitute powerful factors inter- 
ested in maintaining the social back- 
wardness of the oil-rich countries, in 
order to protect the concessions obtain- 
ed by bribing the ruling classes. Thus 
in reality it is the colonial powers who 
represent the chief opposition to fede- 
ration. 

Yemen, like Saudi Arabia, is one 
of the most backward countries in the 
Arabian Peninsula. Seeking to pro- 
tect herself from any foreign and 
progressive contacts, Yemen joined 
even the Arab League only after much 
hesitation. Her rulers’ fear of social 
reforms which would be forced upon 
them as the result of the infiltration of 
modern democratic concepts places 
Yemen among the countries opposed 
to Middle East federation. 

Israel occupies a special place in 
the question of Middle East federation. 
The nations of the area regard Israel 
as a foreign body which must be eli- 
minated. Israel, on the other hand, 


regards herself as a besieged fortress 
compelled to be in a state of constant 
readiness against attack from her hostile 
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neighbors. Without a modus vivendi 
between Israel and the other nations 
of the area, the Middle East will 
never attain independence and unity, 
and it will remain a prey to powerful 
outside forces. Israel’s development and 
stability has proved that its existence 
must be accepted as a fact of Middle 
East politics, and it should be regarded 
as one of the partners in the future 
Middle East Federation. 


|’ there even a faint possibility that 
Israel will be allowed to participate 
in the proposed Middle East Federa- 
tion? Paradoxically, it will be easier to 
reach a settlement between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors within the frame- 
wotk of regional union than to make 
peace between Israel and any one of 
the Arab states. 

Israel is situated in the center of the 
region, and any effective regional plan 
without her participation is unfeasible. 
Hate, bitterness and war between neigh- 
boring countries are passing pheno- 
mena. Geography commands adjoining 
countries to live at peace. The rela- 
tionships with distant or foreign 
powers are the result of the coincidence 
of mutual interests, and this too is a 
passing phenomenon. The countries of 
a region must learn to turn to one 
another for economic aid and mutual 
assistance. 

Israel, for her part, will realize that 
she is part of an area which is tending 
towards unification, and that this unity 
will be achieved sooner or later. For 
this reason a strong trend of Israeli 
Opinion recognizes the need for Israel 
to build her future as an inseparable 


part of the region, and to struggle 
together with all progressive groups 
in the neighboring countries for the 
realization of Middle East federation. 
Israel’s agreement to join this fe- 
deration would mark a radical change 
in her relations with her neighbors. 
By this step she will demonstrate her 
desire to free herself from dependence 
on outside factors, to become an in- 
tegral part of the region in which she 
is found, to develop on the basis of 
cooperation and unity with other 
Middle East countries and to allow 
her territory, located strategically in the 
heart of the area, to be used for trans- 
port and communication projects vital 
to the whole area and to Israel in 
particular. This mutual agreement will 
facilitate the solution of the other 
problems in Israeli-Arab relations, which 
can only be solved within the frame- 
work of the proposed federation. 


he tremendous differences between 

the social development of the re- 
gion’s countries, the distrust with which 
each country regards its neighbors and 
the fear of foreign domination do not 
permit the practical realization of feder- 
ation in the immediate future. The 
crystallization of constructive forces in 
every Middle East country, and their 
mutual cooperation, will prepare the 
ground for the eventual 
state. 

But until the establishment of the 
federative state, the countries of the 
Middle East cannot afford to rest con- 
tent with the Arab League as the only 
basis for regional cooperation. The Arab 
League is in effect a regional council 


federative 
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of sovereign states who have agreed 
to cooperate in certain fields. Their re- 
solutions are effective to the degree 
that the Governments of the countries 
concerned approve and act upon them. 
Thus the decisions of the Arab League 
are recommendations rather than re- 
solutions binding all member states. 

Despite this inherent weakness in the 
constitution of the Arab League, which 
severely limited its work in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, the mere 
existence of a common regional frame- 
work representing a popular movement 
in all Arab countries has led to results 
whose importance should not be un- 
derestimated. First and foremost, the 
League was able to prevent the differ- 
ences between its members breaking out 
into open warfare. It maintained the 
balance of power in the region, and 
obviated the creation of partial blocs 
which could have led to conflict. The 
League succeeded in uniting the coun- 
tries concerned into a unified group, 
at least for purposes of diplomatic re- 
presentation to the world at large. But 
despite the constitutional faults men- 
tioned above, the Arab League would have 
achieved even more if foreign powers 
had not exploited the differences be- 
tween its members and turned the 
Middle East into an arena of opposing 
ideologies. 

In the present circumstances, in 
which over-all political federation can- 
not yet be achieved, and in which the 
Arab League is no longer adequate 
to the new and pressing tasks which 
lie ahead, two possibilities exist : 

1) The achievement of political union 

between the states ready for this 
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step, without taking into account 
the attitudes of the other states, 
and the activity of the enlarged 
political unit within the framework 
of the Arab League for the com. 
prehensive political union of the 
area as a whole. 

2) The gradual realization of the 
political union of the entire area 
by the establishment of a region- 
al economic federation as the first 
and most immediate stage. 


Ss” and Egypt are working towards 

a joint political federation, in the 
hope that King Hussein’s rule in Jordan 
will shortly collapse, to be replaced by 
a government whose supporters will 
demand that Jordan join the Egyptian- 
Syrian union. The federation established 
as the result of the union of these 
three countries could exert political and 
military pressure on the other states 
of the area, and would thus hasten 
the establishment of the Middle East 
Federation. 

Outwardly, this solution seems the 
most logical possible. Is it reasonable to 
expect nations who are ready for fe- 
deration to delay their plans indefi- 
nitely because of the refusal of other 
nations to acquiesce in their projects. 
But in reality the union of these three 
countries will not solve any of the 
area's burning problems. 

This federation of three non-oil-pro- 
ducing countries, who wish to unite 
in order to exert pressure on the rich 
oil-producing countries, will not be able 
to solve the economic or social problems 
of any of the participating countries. 
The so-called “political” federation will 
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in reality be a military bloc, which 
will eventually lead to larger sums of 
money being spent on arms by the other 
nations of the area. Those nations 
who consider themselves weak will be 
forced to seek outside assistance in order 
to guard their independence against 
the Egypt-Syria-Jordan bloc. This arti- 
ficial federation of three countries 
whose geographical, cultural or social 
ties are no closer than those of other 
countries in the Middle East, will 
not bring the eventual Middle East 
Federation any nearer. On the contrary, 
it will aggravate the region's internal 
differences. Insofar as a natural and 
objective basis exists for union bet- 
ween any neighboring countries in the 
Middle East, the necessary conditions 
exist between Lebanon and Syria, and 
between Israel and Jordan, or between 
all these four countries, which con- 
stitute a geographical unit with comple- 
mentary interests. But in 
the present political situation, in light of 
the Lebanese Maronite minority’s suspi- 
cions of Moslem domination, and in 
view of the Arab-Israeli conflict, there 
is little hope for the realization of this 
partial union. 


economic 


L owever, there is a real basis for a 

program for union which would 
include all the Middle East countries, 
while preserving each nation’s so- 
vereignty and independence. This would 
call for the establishment of a Higher 
Regional Authority which would co- 
ordinate the activities of the region's 
countries in the fields of economy, 
education and culture, health, scientific 
tesearch and the supervision of arma- 


ments programs. 

The efforts of the regional authority 
which will be directed to the mobili- 
zation of funds anda constructive endea- 
vor to raise the standard of living of the 
populations of the countries in the 
Middle East, could lay the foundation 
of a political federation in the not- 
too-distant future. And as each country 
in the region came to feel the practic- 
al and positive effects and the increased 
pace of development following the 
establishment of a regional economic 
federation, the divisive forces in the 
area will be weakened. 

Despite the conflicts between oil- 
producing and oil-poor countries, it 
will be possible, through the forma- 
tion of a unified economic regional 
authority, to establish a regional devel- 
opment fund based on the additional 
oil revenues of the 
countries. 

No possibility exists that Saudi Ara- 
bia and Iraq will agree to divide 
their from oil with other 
countries. But there is reason to sup- 
pose that within the framework of 
regional economic union it should be 
possible to arrive at an agreement on 
the establishment of a regional devel- 
opment fund, based on the increased 
future oil revenues, which could be 
obtained by joint action by the oil-produc- 
ing countries and the countries through 
whose territory the pipelines pass. The 
common struggle of the regional eco- 
nomic authority aimed at the reduction 
of the astronomical incomes of the mo- 
nopolistic oil companies, in order to 
execute vital 


oil-producing 


income 


regional development 


projects, would win the sympathy of 
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world public opinion. The oil com- 
panies will not agree lightly to the 
loss of their profits, and this is the 
principal reason why they are encourag- 
ing the forces opposed to Middle 
East federation. 

The establishment of a regional de- 
velopment fund will provide the foun- 
dation for economic union, whose func- 
tion will be the creation of a common 
market by the abolition of customs 
between Middle East countries, the 
improvement of communications and, 
consequently, the stepping up of intern- 
al trade. Obviously this program too 
must take into account the economic 
interests of the various countries and 
safeguard branches of economy liable 
to be damaged by inadequate planning 
and preparation in the application of 
the common market. 


ire functions of the Regional Eco- 
nomic Authority would include the 
planning of development projects in 
the various countries, the encouragement 
of scientific research, the exploitation 
of natural resources, the increase of 
energy potential and the training of 
scientists and technicians. 

The Authority’s ability to hasten the 
economic and social development of the 
region will depend on the degree of po- 
litical and military calm that will pre- 
vail. The elimination of tensions and 
the creation of conditions of political 
stability are in reality dependent not on 
the countries of the area alone but 
also on the foreign powers who are 
engaged in a struggle for control of 
the region. As long as the great 
powers do not reach an agreement on 
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the status quo in the Middle East, they 
will seek countries or: political groups 
to serve their interests, with resultant 
harm to the area as a whole. 

A successful struggle on the part of 
the nations of the Middle East for 
the neutralization of the area and its 
insulation from the Great Power con- 
flict would a Great Power 
agreement more likely. This in turn 
would make it possible to transfer the 
authority for supervising the limitation 
of armed forces in the Middle East 
countries to the Higher Regional 
Authority. The reduction of armaments 
will permit 


render 


capital resources to be 
directed into constructive channels. 

The tension in the Middle East, 
which threatens to turn it into another 
pre-World War 1 Balkan region, is 
a potential danger to the peace of the 
entire region and to the world at 
large. 

There are no real conflicts between 
the nations of the area, and no basis 
for the prevailing animosities. The 
peoples of the area are interested in 
a constructive effort to raise the stan- 
dards of living, in peace and in re- 
gional unity. The entire region is in 
dire need of an immediate constructive 
change of direction. Cooperation be: 
tween the progressive forces of the area 
can act as an antidote to the forces of 
reaction, conflict and division, and hasten 
the historic task of the nations of the 
region: the realization of a Middle East 
Federation based on the equality and 
cooperation of all the nations of the 
area, irrespective of religion or ethnic 


background, in order to foster its 


economic, social and cultural progress. 
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MAREK GEFFEN 


THE U.S.S.R. IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


_~ appearance of the Soviet Union 
upon the Middle East scene as 
an active force with a large measure 
of influence on the development of 
events brought new importance to the 
region in general and gave added 
weight to the local problems in par- 
ticular. It is usually assumed that this 
change began with the Czechoslo- 
vakian-Egyptian arms deal of the fall 
of 1955. In reality, however, the So- 
viet Union’s interest in the area was 
already apparent at the end of the 
Second World War. Her active par- 
ticipation in the decisions on the Pa- 
lestine question, her policies in the 
U. N. and her direct aid to Israel 
(then, too, through a Czechoslovakian 
arms deal) reflected the interest of the 
Soviet Union and of the Communist 
bloc in this area. Between one arms 
deal and the other, however, the Soviet 
Union’s policies underwent a radical 
change, as, for example, in connection 
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with the Israel-Arab quarrel. The fac- 
tors of global strategy, inter-bloc con- 
flict, and the intensification of the 
cold war were without doubt behind 
these changes. 


The main lever 


in moving the 
Soviet Union to invest so great an ef- 
fort in order to penetrate into the 
Middle East is generally considered 
to be the Baghdad Pact, which openly 
defined its anti-communist and _§anti- 
Soviet aims. The Soviet leadership, 
however, ignored other publicly-pro- 
claimed aims of the members of the 
Baghdad Alliance, which were ex- 
pressly directed against Israel. In her 
efforts to win the friendship of the 
Arab countries, the Soviet Union in- 
creased her criticism of the State of 
Israel. But even during this period 
at least one attempt was made to re- 
turn to a certain state of balance. The 
declaration of the Soviet Government 
of April 17, 1956, which came as a re- 
action to the declaration of the three 
Western Powers, was received as al- 
most a volte-face in Soviet policy 
towards the Middle East. For the first 
time the Soviet Union proclaimed a 
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definite policy on the Israeli-Arab 
quarrel. The Soviet delegation sup- 
ported steps to lessen the tension 
between Israel and the Arabs, and 
urged abstention from actions liable 
to increase the tension on the borders. 
The Soviet Government also declared 
its readiness to participate together 
with other powers in achieving a peace- 
ful solution of all outstanding prob- 
lems. 

This declaration might have been 
a considerable contribution towards the 
prevention of the dramatic develop- 
ments which followed at the end of 
the year. Unfortunately, however, the 
declaration was incomplete. Firstly, no 
practital attempt was made to analyze 
the desire to settle the dispute, and, 
secondly, the publication of the Soviet de- 
claration was followed by a series of 
interpretations and acts whose total 
effect was to cancel the proclaimed 
policies. To the first criticism Soviet 
circles reply that the Soviet Union 
supports peace in general, but does 
not intervene in the relations of other 
states, and could not therefore offer 
practical solutions. The second argu- 
ment they reject entirely, hinting that 
the declaration of April 17 still holds 
good. ; 

Official and semi-official statements 
issued by the Soviet Union during the 
contradict this 
recent Soviet 


recent past, however, 


last claim. The most 


notes to the three Western Powers 
(of September 7), show no traces of 
the spirit of the Declaration of April 
1956. The notes do, indeed, state with 
justice that the Israeli-Arab dispute 
is not the only source of tension in 
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the Middle East region; but the fact 
cannot be ignored that so long as this 
dispute continues neither peace nor 
quiet can be guaranteed. 

Comments published in the Soviet 
press show the sharpening attitude of 
the Soviet Union towards Israel. The 
one-sided character of both news and 
comments are phenomena of long 
standing. We have long since become 
accustomed .to the fact that the Soviet 
press passes over the actions of the 
fedayeen in silence, publishing only 
the news of retaliations on the part of 
Israel. 

The Sinai Campaign, of course, made 
the Soviet press attacks even more 
vitriolic. Now they have begun to 
accuse Israel of acts of provocation 
against Jordan (during April of this 
year), and, more recently, against Syria. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet 
Union will not willingly yield its 
influence in the area. To the threat 
of the Baghdad Alliance there has 
lately been added a new argument: 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, seen as an 
American plot aimed directly against 
the Soviet Union. The Doctrine ag- 
gravated the situation in the Middle 
East and piled added difficulties in 
the way of the attempts to decrease 
the tension. 


ae question remains: why does the 

Soviet Union not work for peace 
between Israel and the Arabs? Why 
doesn’t she present practical suggestions 
or exert her influence on both sides 
in this direction? It would be naive to 
believe that the Soviets’ partisan poli- 
cies derive from love of the Arabs or 
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hatred of Israel (or that her support 
of Israel in 1948 derived from hatred 
of the Arabs). Her policies are only 
a function of the global war and of 
the inter-bloc competition in this part 
of the world. 

The obvious answer is that the Arab 
world carries more political weight 
than tiny Israel. Someone once told me 
that the Soviet Union would support a 
peace agreement between the Arabs and 
Israel when Lebanon did so. Of Lebanon 
it has been said in turn that she will 
be the second country to sign a peace 
treaty with Israel — the second coun- 
try, because she does not dare to be 
the first. The meaning of this analogy 
is clear: the Russians understand 
what the Arab politicians understand: 
to raise the suggestion of peace bet- 
ween Israel and the Arabs today would 
mean the loss of prestige and support 
among the peoples who for years have 
been incited against Israel. A good 
example of this anxiety for the favors 
of the Arab world can be found in 
the cancellation and the continued non+ 
renewal of the oil agreement with Is- 
rael. This was an act which completely 
negated the Soviet Union policy in sup- 
port of international trade. Soviet Russia 
has argued that economic and political 
matters should not be connected, and 
from this point of view she has pro- 
tested the embargo against China or 
against other Popular Democracies (in 
connection with certain strategic ma- 
terials). In the case of Israel, however, 
her position was different. As a matter 
of fact, it is clear that the Russians 
regretted the agreement long before 
they cancelled it at the time of the 


Sinai campaign. They began to regret 
it on the very morrow of the signing 
of the Russian-Israel agreement, when 
Arab circles interpreted the supply of 
oil to Israel as a pro-Israeli step. Ap- 
parently it is not “anti-Israelism’” but 
“pro-Arabism’” which is decisive. Soviet 
circles state clearly that they have no 
intention of doing anything which will 
weaken their position in the Arab East. 


This tendency to court the Arabs is 
accompanied by a glorification of Arab 
regimes which are, to all appearances, 
far from progressive. Egypt, for 
example, is described to the Soviet 
public as progressive, free and demo- 
cratic. “New Times” (No. 3, 1957), 
for instance, published an article by 
I. Bothkarew on ‘The New Spirit of 
Egypt.” The article, which contains 
not a single word of criticism but 
praise aplenty, reads as if it were 
written about one of the socialist 
countries. The people are described as 
completely loyal to the Government and 
the communists in prison are not men- 
tioned. On the contrary, there is a hint 
about “‘provocateurs’” who call them- 
selves communists and who dare to 
come out against Nasser’s regime. We 
learn that there was- not a single case 
of action against Jews, and that the 
Egyptians are “fighting not the Jews 
but Zionism, which serves as the agent 
of imperialism in the Middle East.” 
There is no mention of the expropria- 
tion and expulsion of thousands of 
Jews. 

Syria has recently begun to take the 
place of Egypt. It seems Moscow is no 
longer so sure of the direction of 
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Egyptian policy, and suspects that Ab- 
dul Nasser is liable, one day, to turn 
his back on Moscow and join the 
American bloc. As a result Moscow has 
begun to devote most of its attention 
to Syria, in the form of large and 
growing arms shipments, commercial 
agreements, planned large-scale econo- 
mic aid for the development of the 
country, and the promises of full Soviet 
aid to the present Syrian regime. And 
once again Israel is listed as one of 
the countries “threatening the inde- 
pendence of Syria.” The Soviet press 
does not weary of warning against 
acts of provocation which are liable 
“to put in question the very existence 
of the State of Israel.” 


he Poles, on the other hand, are 
able to distinguish between the de- 
mands of political tactics and the real 
evaluation of political forces. At one 
time Colonel Nasser was defined in 
the Polish weekly ‘‘Poprostu” as a 
“dictator with fascist tendencies.” 
The Polish daily newspaper “Zycie 
Warszawy” published a series of ar- 
ticles by its special correspondent in 
Cairo, which listed criticisms of the 
Egyptian regime. Thus it reported that 
the political life of Egypt was concen- 
trated in Colonel Nasser’s palace, where 
all decisions were made; there are no 
traces of democratic life, or of the 
freedom of the press. The Polish paper 
also criticised the regime for not doing 
anything to improve economic condi- 
tions in Egypt. 
The Soviet attempts to prove their 
friendship for the Arabs at all costs 
sometimes lead to 


ludicrous results. 
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Thus, for instance, the Russian press 
exploited the New York incident at 
the time of King Saud’s visit to the 
United States. “New Times” found 
fault with Mayor Wagner's action in 
refusing to arrange a reception for the 
King. The paper waved away the ar- 
gument about discrimination against 
Jews and Catholics in Saudia Arabia, 
refused to agree even that Saudia Arabia 
was a backward country and even came 
out in support of King Saud’s struggle 
for independence and democracy in the 
Middle East. Of course all this was 
before King Saud reached an agree- 
ment with Eisenhower. 

It is true that official Polish policy 
in connection with the Middle East 
follows the line of the Soviet Union. 
Poland supported the Soviet actions 
in the United Nations. But still, the 
difference in objectivity is outstanding. 
The Polish Government shows an un- 
derstanding of some justified Israeli 
demands, especially for free passage in 
the Gulf of Eilat and Suez Canal. 
Polish papers have emphasized this on 
a number of occasions. Information on 
the tension in the area is generally ob- 
jective. In addition, Poland is not in- 
terested in adding to the tension in 
this area and when Cairo Radio broad- 
cast a report that Poland, too, was 
supplying arms to the Egyptians, an 
immediate denial followed. 

Poland, thus, has succeeded in doing 
what the latest Soviet policy failed 


to achicve: maintaining friendly re- 


lations with both sides. Though the 
relations between Poland and _ Israel 
are friendly, there have been no ob- 
stacles in the way of closer relations 
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between Poland and Egypt. On the 
contrary, the economic relations bet- 
ween the two countries have recently 
become closer, and a number of Polish 
delegations have visited Egypt. Pressure 
has of course been put upon Poland 
to give up its friendship with Israel, 
but there are signs that she is not 
ready to do so. As a typical example 
we might mention Poland’s waiving 
its participation in the laying of the 
Hedjaz railroad, rather than agree that 
Jews would not be included among 
the workers. 


* policies of the other countries of 
the Soviet Bloc, however, show no 
variations from the Russian pattern. 
Czechoslovakian partisanship is out- 
standing and is underlined by her role 
in supplying arms to Egypt and Syria. 
This role contradicts the traditional 
support by the Czechoslovakian people 
of the Jewish liberation movement, 
which found expression even before 
the Second World War and was climaxed 
by active aid during the Israeli War 
of Independence. 

Bulgaria, too, has followed the ge- 
neral line, though she once showed 
an active sympathy for Israel. The 
Jews of Bulgaria were given the right 
of free immigration to Israel and more 
than once the Government's interest in 
Israel found public expression. This has 
changed, however, and Bulgarian po- 
licy is now identical with that of the 
Soviet Union. 

Eastern Germany, which feels itself 
qualified to denounce Israel as an ag- 
gtessor, came out with the argument 
that the reparations from Bonn are 


designed to strengthen’ Israel against 
the Arabs. Both German states are en- 
gaged in a fierce struggle for influ- 
ence in the Arab world. The rulers 
of Eastern Germany apparently could 
find no better weapon in this competi- 
tion than the well-proven scare-crow: 
the Jews and Israel. 

The “Berliner Zeitung’ wrote that 
the continuation of reparations to Is- 
racl “was only an excuse to support 
Israeli aggression, and harmful to the 
Arab and German people alike.” 

Yugoslavia's position is somewhat 
different. On the surface Yugoslavia 
attempts to preserve a certain amount of 
objectivity, and the more important 
Yugoslavian papers, ‘“Borba’’ and ‘Po- 
litike,” generally publish correct in- 
formation on events in the region. But 
Tito’s attempt to establish a Neutralist 
Bloc (Yugoslavia, Egypt, India, Syria, 
Burma, etc.) has more than a little 
influence on Belgrade policy. Yugo- 
slavian circles show a measure of un- 
derstanding of Israeli’s problems, her 
demands for free passage and military 
security, but they are not prepared to 
express this understanding in public. 
On the contrary, on a number of oc- 
casions Yugoslavia attacked Israel in 
terms stronger than those of the Soviet 
Union. Belgrade’s definition of neut- 
rality is a little strange. Tito visited 
Cairo, but did not come to Jerusalem 
because in his opinion a visit to Jeru- 
salem would impair... his neutral ap- 
proach. A visit to Israel would of 
course have harmed his relations with 
Egypt and Syria, and Yugoslavia is not 
interested in doing that. There are re- 
ports that Tito would be ready to 








serve as mediator between the Arabs 
and Israel, and there were even rumors 
about feelers in that direction. But it 
is difficult to put faith in mediation 
which openly favors one of the sides 
in the dispute. 

In summary, the policies of the 
Soviet Union and of other Eastern 
European countries towards the Near 
East in general and towards the Israeli- 
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Arab dispute in particular are deter. 
mined in no small measure by the 
demands of the global struggle. It is 
this fact which stands in the way of 
the relaxation of the tensions in the 
area and intensifies the arms race. Only 
agreement between the powers and the 
ending of the flow of munitions can 
prepare the ground for peace in this 
region. 
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A. R. WADIA 


INDIA’S ROLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


I am thankful to you for your kind letter 
of the 10th inst. as well as for a copy of 
the first issue of NEW OUTLOOK. As a 
humble student of foreign affairs, I do feel 
that the strained relations between Israel 
and the Arab countries constitute a serious 
problem and on more than one occasion 
I have given expression to my feelings on 
the floor of the Indian Parliament (Rajya 
Sabha). I do not feel myself confident 
enough to write a special article for your 
journal, but I am sending you herewith 
extracts from my two speeches in the Par- 
liament on March 27 and May 17. 

A, R. Wadia, M.P. 


\" a debate on foreign affairs, there 
is a certain healthy convention (and 
that convention is to be observed all 
the more by an infant democracy like 
ours), that the Opposition or anybody 
should say nothing which would embar- 
tass the Government or present to the 
world the figure of a dis-united country. 
I would certainly not be a party to any 
such idea, and that is the reason why 
the debate on foreign affairs suffers 
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under one particular disadvantage that 
we cannot always afford to speak out 
openly what we have in mind. There is 
considerable political wisdom in Pandit 
Kunzru’s statement that there are occa- 
sions when it would be better to keep 
silent. Keeping within these limitations, 
I should like to venture to offer a few 
remarks on some of the questions. which 
afflict the world today... 

There is another little matter to which 
I should like to refer and I find that 
time and again in discussions on the 
foreign affairs there is hardly any re- 
ference made to a small country which 
yet is of considerable importance espe- 
cially in the present conditions and that 
is the State of Israel. Well, Sir, we 
know that the immediate cause of the 
Suez trouble was the aggression by Is- 
rael, which gave an opportunity to 
Britain and France rightly or wrongly 
to pitch into the dispute and make it a 
huge affair. I believe even Col. Nasser 
did not deny that even if Britain and 
France were wrong in attacking Egypt 
on the Suez Issue, Israel had a case 
because Israel was at war with Egypt. 
Now, I am just wondering whether 
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India cannot play a very important part 
in putting an end to this state of war 
between Israel and Egypt. Israel is a 
very small country but it has been a 
wonderful country. The people of Israel 
have dreamt of that state for centuries. 
It is that faith that has helped them 
to survive in spite of terrible persecu- 
tions for centuries, and if, as a result of 
the Jewish assistance, the Allies pro- 
mised them a homeland after the end 
of the first World War and if that 
promise was fulfilled by Lord Balfour's 
Declaration and Israel has come into 
existence, I think it would be graceful 
on the part of all concerned to accept 
that as a fait accompli and not try to 
dis-establish this established State. 

One can understand the feelings of 
the Arabs, but at the same time one has 
to accept that in the history of mankind 
certain facts have happened and when 
these facts have happened it is wisdom 
to take them at their face value. Israel 
has been constituted into an independent 
State. It has converted a desert into a 
smiling garden and the people of Israel 
by their wonderful resources, both fi- 
nancial and intellectual, have been able 
to set a very good example to the rest 
of Arabia. If the Arab States are in a 
position to follow the example of Israel, 
I am perfectly certain that the Arab 
States would benefit by that example. 
Keeping this sore open is not going 
to help matters. 

In spite of our friendship for Col. 
Nasser, I wonder if he was right in 
preventing ships of Israel from making 
use of the Suez Canal or the waters 
on the shores of Israel. It is quite an 
interesting question. I am not criticising, 
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but I should like to enquire in a very 
humble manner as to what exactly the 
Government is doing in this connection. 
Dr. Anup Singh has made it very 
clear, and of course there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that Egypt and 
India are on the very friendliest of 
terms. Col. Nasser has acknowledged 
his admiration for India and so has our 
Government acknowledged its admira- 
tion for Col. Nasser. One can ad- 
mire Col. Nasser for all that he has 
done, is doing and will do for his own 
country, but I wonder whether it is right 
on the part of India to be a party to 
this boycott of Israel. I think that is a 
very dangerous phenomenon. 

We have very narrowly missed a 
major war just in the recent past and 
that wound still subsists. I do not find 
any reference to this in the Prime Mi- 
nister’s speech nor do I find any refer- 
ence to it in the discussions that have 
taken place in the other House. Yet 
it seems to me that it is a very vital 
point because this little wound may 
fester and may cause other diseases in 
the countries round about. We are as- 
sured by the Prime Minister that the 
Suez Canal problem is going to be 
solved, that the Suez Canal will be 
opened to traffic and I believe he said 
the virtual use as before. What exactly 
does this ‘as before’ mean? Does it 
mean before the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal or before the aggression of 
Israel, Britain and France? This makes 
Now, the constitution 
which brought the Suez Canal into 
existence gives the right to every nation 
to use the waters of the Suez Canal, 
Israel included. But with the nationali- 
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zation of the Suez Canal, Col. Nasser 
has been extremely hostile to Israel in 
this matter. Even assuming that he is 
going to throw open the waters of the 
Canal, will he do so to Israel as well? 
If he is not going to do it, it means 
that there will be a casus belli left 
open, and that does not make for the 
peace of the world, especially when we 
find that both the great powerful blocs 
have their eye on the middle of Asia 
and are anxious to have their own 
power accepted in one form or other 
in that region. Unfortunately, a small 
weak State often becomes the cause of 
a great catastrophe. That happened in 
the case of the first World War and I 
am not sure that the immediate cause 
of the Second World War was not of 
a similar character. We are all anxious 
to avoid a third World War. We are 
genuinely sick of war and yet if we keep 
a little sore point in the middle of Asia 
or in the middle of Europe it may 
fester into a definite disease. I feel that 
India is in a position to make her 
influence felt in this connection. 

India can put a certain amount of 
pressure on Egypt to take a more reason- 
able attitude towards Israel, to recognise 
the right of Israel to exist once it has 
been brought into existence and to do 
all that it can to develop friendly rela- 
tions with this little State. If India 
does perform this service — I shall 
not say that it will have solved all 
the problems of foreign affairs, but she 
will have taken a very important step 
towards a solution of one problem, be- 
cause it might flare up into a third 
World War. 


Ww ell, Sir, India has been priding her- 
self on her foreign policy, which 
has been usually described as neutralism. 
Il noticed today, this morning, that the 
Prime Minister did not like that expres- 
sion ‘neutralism’; he preferred the use 
of the words ‘an independent foreign 
policy’. Well, Sir, I shall not quarrel 
about words. Anyway, even if it is 
neutral, not passively neutral in the 
sense that India just wants to be left 
alone and does not want to say anything 
about what is happening in the other 
parts of the world. On the contrary, 
India is making herself felt; that means 
that, if she is neutral at all, she is very 
actively neutral; she is independent 
enough to express her views, which may 
be palatable or unpalatable to this bloc 
or that bloc, and to that extent India 
has gained a good deal in the world at 
large, though it may be that on parti- 
cular issues she may lose friends. Any- 
way one hopeful thing that I see in 
the foreign affairs of the world today 
is the influence that India wields over 
Egypt, and I am anxious to see that 
this influence is used in the interests of 
world peace by making Egypt agree to 
a peaceful solution of her problems with 
Israel. I am perfectly certain that Israel 
with her genius has yet some contribu- 
tion to make to the peace of the world 
and to the civilization of the world, 
and if that is done India can take a 
prouder position and be proud that she 
has contributed to the solution of one 
of the most difficult problems at the 
present moment in our foreign affairs. 











THE OPEN FORUM 


BRIJEN K. GUPTA 


TO THE ARAB SOCIALISTS AND HUMANISTS 


T he Zionsts have always underestimat- 

ed the Arab question. During a 
conversation with Erica Mann in 1944 
Moshe Sharett, who has spent most of 
his life among the Arabs, is reported 
to have asked rather naively: ‘What 
are the Arabs afraid of?” The reply 
of a great daughter of a great novelist 
was instructive: “They are afraid of 
your nationalism.” 

Few and feeble were the voices of 
the Jewish humanists who opposed the 
partition of Palestine. The tragedy of 
the European Jews blinded a large 
aumber of the Zionists, who must be 
held responsible, if not accountable, for 
the contemporary tragedy in Western 
Asia. It is, however, conceivable that 
the voices of the Jewish humanists 
like Dr. Judah Magnes and the mem- 
bers of the Ihud, and of the Jewish 
socialists of the Mapam vintage, might 
have grown more effective in the imme- 
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ists,” appeared in the August issue of NEW 
OUTLOOK. 


diate post-partition period and_ helped 
to make the Jewish chauvinists realize 
their folly, the folly of dividing the 
Arabs from the Jews, had the circum- 
stances been different. But the Arab 
hostility towards Israel and its people 
has rendered these humane voices more 
feeble and more ineffectual. Mapam, 
which once vigorously opposed the 
partition plan, has succumbed to the 
“separatist” mentality. The Ihud group, 
though still functioning, has consider- 
ably Jost its influence. 

Everywhere in Western Asia aggres- 
sive chauvinism has grown uhder the 
impact of war, border raids, retalia- 
tions, massacres and _ discriminations 
against the minorities. Even socialists 
seem to have succumbed to the chav- 
vinist hysteria. If in the Israeli Knesset 
one witnesses a man like Israel Galili 
asking the people of Israel to prepare 
for the “inevitable” war with the Arabs, 
in Syria one hears the Republican 
Akram Haurani exhorting the Arabs 
to prepare for the final showdown with 
Israel. Under ordinary circumstances 
one would net have doubted the hu 
manistic convictions of either Comrade 
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Galili or Comrade Haurani, for indeed 
their services to the cause of national- 
ism in their own countries have been 
considerable. But their war chants sug- 
gest that they have surrendered to the 
surcharged national hysteria in their 
own countries and have disgraced the 
cause of world socialism. 
II 

\° this atmosphere one finds very few 

men of goodwill in Western Asia. 
Tragically, their number seems to be 
decreasing. Hate seems to be on the 
match, Men of goodwill, who are 
neither Arabs nor Israelis but who 
have been seeking to establish peace- 
ful relations between individual Israeli 
and Arab socialists, have also been 
caught in this web of hatred. If they 
criticise Zionism, they are immediately 
branded as anti-Semites; if they cti- 
ticze the present trends of Arab na- 
tionalism, they are branded Zionist 
stooges, lackeys of imperialism. Un- 
less some spirit of self-criticism deve- 
lops among the Israeli and the Arab 
clites, instead of the prevailing spirit 
of self-righteousness, peaceful condi- 
tions in Western Asia are well-nigh 
impossible. To such men of goodwill 
who are prepared to discuss the Israeli 
weaknesses I addressed my last com- 
munication (“New Outlook,” August 
1957); to men of courage in the Arab 
countries who are prepared to break 
loose from the mass hysteria in their 
countries this communication is ad- 
dressed, 

Let me immediately confess that 
I sympathize with the Arab position 
that Palestine should not have been 
partitioned. I agree with them that 


during the last nine years Israeli 
foreign policy has had a positive orien- 
tation towards the Atlantic Camp, which 
has allowed the Big Powers to exploit 
Israeli-Arab differences. 

I will not hesitate for a single mo- 
ment to accuse Israel for its border 
taids policy, which has only gene- 
rated more hatred and more border 
violences. And I agree with my Arab 
comrades that Israel should ultimately 
be transformed into a politically de- 
Zionised state. 

And yet my agreement with the Arab 
comrades should not cause them to 
adopt a _ holier-than-thou attitude. 
Granted, the creation of the State of 
Israel was a mistake. But infanticide 
is no cure for failure to achieve birth 
control. My Arab comrades should be 
the first to recognize that the policy 
of the Arab governments during the 
last decade has been the harassing of 
Israel. They should also be willing to 
confess that they have not only been 
anti-Zionists but also anti-Israel. One 
does not have be anti-America to be 
anti-capitalist. 

Ill 
[' would thus be necessary for the 

Arab socialists to prove by their 
words and deeds their acceptance of 
the State of Israel, objectionable though 
its policies may be. They should leave 
no stone unturned to rapidly convert 
their hate-Israel campaign into a full- 
fledged, genuine peace offensive. 

But how can it be done ? The answer 
lies in a creative response to the 
challenge of Israeli policies. Israel has 
offered some concessions: trifling and 
superficial though they may be, they 








should be seized. Israel has offered to 
open Haifa for the benefit of Jordan 
and to provide connecting land routes 
between Egypt and Jordan, and Egypt 
and Lebanon. Why not accept them and 
in turn allow Israeli shipping to pass 
through the Suez Canal and the Straits 
of Tiran ? The Jewish Agency and the 
Israeli Government have both frequently 
stated that there is plenty of land in 
Iraq and Syria for the settlement of 
the Arabs. Why should not the Arab 
socialists accept the challenge and ask 
the Jewish Agency to resettle the dis- 
placed Jews in those parts, along with 
such displaced Arabs who may want 
to go there? Of course, the Arab 
socialists should guarantee cultural 
freedom and political equality to the 
Jews and be ready to appoint 2 mixed 
minority rights commission. The Israeli 
Government has also claimed that quite 
a large number of Arab refugees are 
willing to be resettled in the Arab 
countries. Why should the Arab so- 
cialists oppose this so long it can be 
ensured that the compensation provided 
to these persons is adequate? At the 
same time, the Arab socialists should offer 
the greatest incentive to the Arab Jews, 
who are now in Israel, to return to 
the Arab countries, if they wish. It 
is only on a reciprocal basis that they 
can ask for the right of the Arab 
refugees to return to Israel. Let the 
Arab socialists even go to the extent 
of opening up the flow of oil to 
Haifa, so that new petrochemical in- 
dustries may be developed and those 
Arab refugees who decide to opt out 
for Israel may be gainfully employed 
in industries. 
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The initiation of such policies would 
require a great deal of imagination 
and still greater idealism. The days 
are gone when force could enforce 2 
decision. The political de-Zionisation of 
Israel would be achieved not by violence 
but by the willingness of the Arabs 
to do all they can to eliminate the 
distinction between the Arab Moslem 
and the Israeli Jew. If men of good- 
will in the Arab countries would seize 
the initiative, the Israelis would like. 
wise respond, and vice versa. 

I am not asking my Arab comrades 
to give up the fight for the recogni- 
tion of the right of the Arab re. 
fugees to return to Israel. This right 
is more likely to be won by a chal 
lenge of policies indicated above than 
by the mere propagation of hatred. 
Cessation of the propagation of hatred 
will not only ease tensions between the 
Arabs and the Israelis, but also help to 
direct the energies of the Arabs towards 
constructive political and economic de 
velopment. Socialists cannot come to 
power by promising war with Israel. 
No people is likely to accept a social- 
ist leadership dedicated to war. If the 
lot of the people has to be war, they 
would rather accept military dictator- 
ship than a democratic government. 
The events of the last decade are wit: 
ness to the fact that the continuation 
of the Arab-Israeli tensions has only 
helped the forces of reaction, both in 
Israel and the Arab countries. 


IV 
ed of my Arab comrades have 
said that the kind of policies ! 
advocate can not be put into practice 
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because they are not in power. Part of 
their contention is valid. But control 
of the Government is not the only 
means of developing and executing po- 
licies. Let the Arab socialists invite the 
Israeli socialists for a non-official con- 
ference, for a non-official inquiry into 
the condition of the refugees, for a non- 
official discussion of the economic de- 
velopment possibilities of the entire 
Near East. Let them circulate their 
Their findings are bound 
to have a decisive influence. It is 


findings. 


possible that the Arab socialists may 
even be able to persuade the Israeli 
socialists, who form the backbone of 
the &ibbutz movement and who con- 
trol political power in Israel, to adopt 
certain unilateral policies vis-a-vis the 
refugee question. Even in this time 
of tension it is possible for the Israeli 
socialists and their Arab comrades to 
march together for peace and equality, 
justice and freedom. And neither of 
them should miss the opportunity to 
make this a reality. 





Addresses : 
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Y. L. BEN-OR 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ARAB EDUCATION 


1. STRUCTURE OF TEACHING 
STAFF IN GOVERNMENT ARAB 
SCHOOLS 


oe of the most characteristic prob- 
lems of Arab education in Israel 
is the complete absence of any correla- 
tion between the community structure 


Table 1: Structure 


of the Arab population and the struc- 
ture of the teaching staff serving this 
population. 69% of Israel’s Arab po- 
pulation is 22% Christian 
% Druze. The following table 
gives the breakdown of teachers in 
Government Arab schools according to 
community: 


Moslem, 
and 


of teaching staff in 














Government Arab Schools 
Teachers 

Population Teachers (women only) 

Teachers No. % No. % No. % 
Moslems 136,000 68.8 337 40 60 23 
Christians 44,000 21.7 391 46 161 63 

Druze 19,000 9.5 46 5.4 6 

Baha ‘is 500 0.25 7 0.9 6 2 
Jews _ ae 65 7 oe 10 
Total 199,500 100.0 846 100.0 259 100 
Although in the general population Moslem and Druze teachers. This. 


the Moslems form the majority and 
the Christians the minority, in the 
teaching staff this ratio is reversed. 
The number of Christian teachers is 
greater than the combined number of 





Y. BEN-OR is the Deputy General Director 
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discrepancy is even more sharply re- 
vealed in the figures for women tea- 
chers. The group of Jewish teachers 
employed in Arab schools serves to un- 
derline further the relatively low 
number of teachers belonging to the 


Moslem community. 
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During the period of the British 
Mandate, or even shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, the 
ratio of Moslem teachers was even 
lower. Various measures have been 
taken to increase the number of Mos- 
lem teachers in Government schools, 
and the situation has improved some- 
what. Yet much remains to be done 
in this respect. The reason for this 
phenomenon is obvious: the tradition 
of education and regular study follow 
ed by the Christians was not practised 
by the Moslem or Druze communi- 
ties. This difference in educational 
practices is also reflected in the struc- 
ture of the student population in the 
Arab secondary schools (from which 
the future teachers of Israel’s minority 
groups will come). 


Table 2: Pupils in Arab secondary 
schools run by local councils: 


Boys Gils 
Community No. NG, os 
Moslem 537 61 18 23 
Christian 288 33°. 3 70* 
Druze 58 6 6 7 





Total 883 100 79 100 








* In reality the percentage of Christian 
pup‘ls is even higher, as these figures do 
not include pupils attending Christian 
mission schools, whose student population 
contains very few Moslems or Druze. 


This statistical discrepancy means 
that in a great many cases classes con- 
sisting largely or even entirely of Mos- 
lem pupils are taught by Christian tea- 
chers. One of the specific problems aris- 
ing out of this anomaly will be discus- 
sed in section 4 of this survey. 


2. EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


n the Arab population of Israel, as in 
the Jewish, the number of girls is ap- 
proximately equal to the number of boys. 
Yet of the 18,435 pupils registered in 
Government Arab schools in 1955, only 
8,012, or 30.3%, were girls. (If we add 
to these figures the 3,962 boys and 
3,875 girls studying in Christian mission 
schools, the percentage of Arab girls at- 
tending school rises to 34.7.) The ratio 
of girls attending is lower among Mos- 
lems than among Christians (27% and 
42% respectively). 

This considerable difference between 
the numbers of boys and girls in Arab 
schools is found in all grades. The ratio 
of girls becomes even less in the higher 
grades. The phenomenon of regular but 
incomplete education for girls is a com- 
mon one among Moslem communities in 
the Middle East. 

This table shows not only the dispro- 
portionately small number of Arab girls 


Table 3: Boys and girls in kindergartens and Government Arab schools. 








Boys Girls 
No. % No. % 
Kindergartens 1,889 1,197 
Primary schoois: Grades 1 --- 4 9,470 57 4,870 71 
Primary schools: Grades 5 — 8 7,076 43 1,945 29 


Secondary schools: Grades 9 — 12 


804 ee *, 








in secondary schools but also the re- 
latively small number of girls in the 
higher grades of the primary schools. 
The ratio of boys in the low grades 
to those in the higher grades (5S—8) 
is well-balanced (57% to 43% respec- 
tively), whereas 71% of all the girl 
pupils are found in the lower grades 
and only 29% in the higher grades. 
One of the reasons usually adduced 
to explain the low ratio of girl pu- 
pils is that the Moslems, and even 
more so the 
their girls to 


Druze, avoid sending 
Government schools, 
which are invariably coeducational. In 
my opinion however this is not the 
principal, or even an important, reason. 
The situation is no better, and the 
ratio of girl pupils no higher, in schools 
where boys and girls studying in the 
same grade have been separated, or 
where separate classes have been opened 
for boys and girls. The real reason is 
the slight importance attached by Moslem 
Arabs to the education of girls, as 
well as their exploitation of girls for 
housework and agricultural tasks from 
an early age. This is common practice 
in all Arab countries. 

There is no easy or speedy way of 
combating and changing this ancient 
tradition. For this reason it is difficult 
in practice to apply the compulsory 
education law for girls among the 
Arab community. 


3. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


hen the Israel Government took 
over the Arab schools after the 


establishment of the State, it intro- 


duced several customs and methods tra- 
ditionally practised in Jewish schools. 
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One of these was the prohibition of 
corporal punishment. However, in Arab 
schools this comparatively elementary 
step produced several complicated con. 
sequences: a) it rendered a large pro. 
portion of the teachers powerless to 
maintain discipline; b) it reduced the 
value of the school in the eyes of the 
parents. 
Many teachers complain that 
since the abolition of corporal punish. 
ment — the most effective discipli- 
nary method — they have lost control 
over their pupils. There are numerous 
complaints about the use of foul lan- 
guage on the part of the pupils, and 
teachers have to battle with this prob- 
lem constantly. The problem of find- 
ing an alternative method of discipline 
stems principally from the discrepancy 
between the disciplinary methods used 
by parents and teachers respectively. 
This brings us to the second diffi- 
culty listed above, which is even more 
serious than the first. The importance 
of the schools in the eyes of Arab 
parents rested largely upon its dis- 
ciplinary task. The education towards 
discipline was as important to them 
as the lessons themselves. After the 
abolition of corporal punishment, it 
seemed to the parents that the schools 
were not fulfilling their primary duty, 
and that in fact they were teaching the 
children to disregard adult commands 
and eventually undermining the dis- 
cipline of the home. Thus the educa- 
tional authorities lost a great measure 
of support on the part of the pareats 
support which alone can ensure 
the success of the compulsory educ- 
tion law. 
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4, ARAB SCHOOLS AND ISRAELI 
SOCIETY 


school is not only an educational 
A framework, but also a social unit. 
The social atmosphere of Jewish schools 
is based on the twin foundations of 
traditional and historical values plus 
national values. These spiritual values 
determine many of the school’s extra- 
curricular activities — holidays and fes- 
tivals, parades, hikes —- and even 
enter into the educational material 
transmitted during classes. 

In the face 4 
problem whose solution is extremely 
difficult. In most cases religious or 
traditional values cannot be introduced 
because of the discrepancy between the 
religion of the teacher and the religion 
of the majority of the pupils in the 
class. Further, the mixed religions of 
the pupils themselves often complicates 
the situation. National values are hardiy 
stressed at all. This could easily be un- 
derstood during the early years of the 
State, when the wounds caused by the 
1948 war were still fresh. But today 


Arab schools we 


this attitude should be revised. The 
difficulty is caused partly by the fact 
that Jewish schools hardly distinguish 
between national Jewish values and na- 
tional civic values. Obviously the Arab 
schools cannot reproduce the Israeli- 
Jewish national values in their educa- 
tional programs. On the other hand, 
even in Jewish schools the educational 
values of Israeli citizenship have not 
yet been fully formulated. 

These problems are reflected in 
the educational material employed in 
Arab schools. During the years imme- 
diately statehood 
avoided the introduction of “Israeli” 
values because of the fear of artifi- 
ciality and 


following teachers 


would 
accompany such instruction. While in 


insincerity which 


recent years progress has been made 
in instilling a feeling of ‘belonging’ 
to Israeli society amongst the Arab 
pupils, the correct approach has still 
to be found. This will continue to 
present a problem as long as the bar- 
riers existing between the Arab mino- 
rity and the rest of the population 
will not be abolished. 








DINA MONET 


TWO PROJECTS 


D uring the last few months several 
promising, if limited, projects in 
bringing new educational opportunities 
to Israel's minority groups have been 
executed. These experiments, which arose 
because of a deeply-felt basic need, have 
created a positive basis for better under- 
standing. 

Two of these experiments are de- 
scribed here. One of these, sponsored by 
the Ministry of Education, trained Arab 
girls to become kindergarten and pri- 
mary school teachers in Arab villages. 
The other project, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, put boys from 
various Arab villages through an inten- 
sive course of modern crop production 
methods. 

Forty-two girls took part in the 
kindergarten and primary school tea- 
chers’ course held in Jaffa recently. 
Twenty-two of these were Moslems, 
nineteen Christians and one Druze. Their 
ages varied between 16 and 20. All of 
them had completed eight years of 


DINA MONET is the pen-name of an Egypt 
ian-born woman journalist who has made her 
home in Israel since the establishment of the 
State 


primary school education, but while 
some of them had spent the post-school 
years in their villages, others had com- 
pleted some secondary education, mostly 
at mission schools in Nazareth and 
Tiberias. Thus their educational level was 
not a uniform one. 


Some of the girls were the daughters 
of wealthy landowners, businessmen and 
officials, while others came from homes 
where an older working son or daughter 
supports the whole family. Their reasons 
for attending the intensive two-year 
course, the first of its kind, were also 
varied. The girls were required to fill 
in a questionnaire stating why they 
wanted to become teachers. The majority 
answered: “Because I love children.” 
Another frequent reply was: “Because 
it is important that Arab children every- 
where should receive an education and 
improve themselves.” Hila Abraham, 
the young Iraqi-born Jewish woman who 
directed the seminar, said that a young 
Moslem girl, the daughter of a village 
Mukhtar, gave the best answer. She 
wrote that it was the duty of the better- 
educated Arabs to be active among their 
own people, so as to develop their 
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abilities and national consciousness. 

The school came into existence as 
the result of the Compulsory Education 
Law, passed in 1949, which decreed 
that all children in Israel, from the age 
of 5 to 13, must receive one year of 
kindergarten and 8 years of primary 
school education. This law tripled the 
number of Arab children attending 
school. The shortage of teachers, felt 
throughout Israel, became particularly 
acute among the Arab minority, and 
the seminar was set up to help relieve 
this shortage. 

The curriculum of the school was 
a full one, including 51 hours of study 
weekly. Subjects studied included lan- 
guages (Arabic, Hebrew, English), ma- 
thematics, general knowledge, nature 
study, history and geography (particu- 
larly that of the Middle East), civics 
and religion. Most of the teachers in 
the college were Iraqi-born Jews, whose 
native tongue is Arabic and whose 
education is the best of any oriental 
Jewish community. Religion was taught 
by two Arab teachers —- a Moslem and 
a Christian. 

The first three months were almost 
entirely given over to the study of 
Hebrew. Practical training included 
weekly visits to kindergartens and the 
study of textbooks, many of which are 
in Hebrew. Training was given in 
child psychology and pedagogy, theore- 
tical and practical work in organizing 
a school and teaching children games, 
eurythmics, dancing, music and art. The 
gitls learned to sing and to play the 
flute, starting with local Arab songs. 

“We have to learn many things in 
order to teach our students,” one of the 
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women teachers explained. ‘Part of my 
job consists of teaching these potential 
kindergarten teachers how to help 
children prepare their holiday celebra- 
tions. When I began I knew very little 
about Christmas, as ‘celebrated among 
Israeli Arabs, or Eid el Kebir, the feast 
that comes after the fast of Ramadan. 
I studied the subject, asked questions 
and then worked out plans for celebrat- 
ing these festivals in the villages. The 
dances posed a problem. Orientals dance 
with their toes and the palms of their 
hands turned inward, Europeans with 
the toes and hands turned outwards.” 

“Most of my Arab pupils know in- 
stinctively how to handle children,” 
another teacher reported. “To see them 
with children is sheer delight. Their 
voices are gentle, and you will never 
see them treat a child roughly or even 
sit down before all the children are 
seated. They notice immediately when 
something is wrong with a child. The 
children in the kindergartens we visited 
took to them instantly because they 
sensed this gentleness. 

“Arab parents would never agree to 
send their children to a Jewish school,” 
she added. “You must realize that they 
have a strong national feeling, and are 
anxious to give their children an Arab 
education, not a Jewish one. The only 
exception to this rule is that sometimes 
boys are sent to Jewish secondary 
schools in districts where there are no 
Arab schools.” 


hen talking to Miss Abraham in 
her room later, I asked her 
what textbooks were used in the class- 
rooms. “Unfortunately,” she sighed, 
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“we have practically none. We don't 
even have a reader. So we select material 
which the teacher writes on the black- 
board for the students to copy. This 
year the first Primary School Reader in 
Arabic was published in Israel, but the 
material chosen is not suitable for us. 
The difficulty here was that the Ministry 
of Education had asked Arab teachers 
to prepare these textbooks, but none 
of them were prepared to allow their 
names to appear on an official Israeli 
Government publication. They fear the 
consequences to themselves should it be 
known across the border that they have 
cooperated with us. So even this first 
reader was eventually written by Jewish 
teachers. 

“The Arabs in Israel are in a dif- 
ficult position,” Miss Abraham continu- 
ed. “Many of my friends from Iraq 
who are teaching in Arab villages say 
that the Israeli Arabs are demoralized 
and confused. Should they cooperate 
and ‘collaborate’ with Israel, they fear 
the retaliation of the Arab States should 
these succeed in destroying Israel. On 
the other hand, as they are living in 
Israel, they should like to lead more 
normal lives. This means cooperation in 
the simple everyday facts of life — such 
as the production of school textbooks. 
These problems will not be solved until 
a general peace settlement comes about.” 


- a project sponsored by the Arab 

Department of Israel's Ministry of 
Agriculture, a group of 23 boys between 
16 and 20 years of age belonging to 
various minority groups — Arabs, both 
Moslems and Christians, as well as 
Druze, Circassians and Beduin — re- 
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cently completed an intensive six-week 
course which acquainted them with new 
methods of growing crops such as cot- 
ton, tobacco and. wheat. 

The course, given in Arabic by Arab 
teachers, included theoretical and practic. 
al training during which the students 
learned the use of motorized farm ma- 
chinery, particularly tractors. 

A number of such courses are given 
every year at the youth village of Neu- 
rim, situated near the sea in the fertile 
Sharon plain. Neurim is supported by 
Youth Aliyah and Hadassah,* and Jew- 
ish youngsters in Youth Aliyah institu- 
tions come there for these specialized 
6-week courses. Last year the Ministry 
of Agriculture made arrangements for 
young minority-group villagers to attend 
the first course of its kind. This course, 
which recently took place in Neurim, 
was the second in what it is hoped will 
become 2 regular feature of agricultural 
instruction among Israel’s minority vil- 
lages. 

The course gave the young people an 
opportunity of meeting not only Jews, 
but also other 
minority groups who normally have 
little another. 
The youngsters met in the fields, in the 
dining hall and during the recreational 
activities which kept them busy after the 
day's work, and invited one another to 


members of the 


contact with one 


visits in their respective rooms. 
Akive Yshai, the Director of the 


* Youth Aliyah is an organization for the 


education of refugee and immigrant child 
ren, originally founded to save children 
from Nazi Germany. Hadassah is an orga” 
nization of American Jewish women, which 
undertakes health and social work in Israel. 
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village, stressed what these broader con- 
tacts may have meant to those who 
shared in them, At first, he confessed, 
he had feared there might be some un- 
pleasant incidents between the young 
Arabs and Jewish youngsters who have 
come to Israel recently from Arab count- 
ries, and who sometimes harbor deep 
grudges against the people among whom 
they had lived as a minority. But the 
youngsters mixed easily and freely, talk- 
ing Arabic among themselves. 

The contacts of this mixed minority 
group extended beyond the confines of 
Neurim. The boys were taken on vi- 
sits to various kibbutzim; the Histadrut, 
Israel's Federation of Labor, invited 
then to a party; and everything pos- 
sible was done to establish a feeling 
of warmth and friendliness. The trips 
were memorable experiences for the 
boys, most of whom had never left 


their villages before. 


fpeetins topic discussed was whether 

Jewish and Arab children in Israel 
should attend the same schools. The 
boys said that while they wanted to 
know Hebrew well (their schedule in 
Neurim included a daily Hebrew les- 
son), they wanted to remain attached 
to their own way of life and to go to 
their own schools. However, there were 
insufficient Arab teachers. The related 
questions of infiltration and Military 
Government were also considered. The 
Arab boys asked why the Druze were 
taken into the army, but not the Arabs. 
Mr. Yshai stated that he could only 
give his personal opinion that it would 
not be reasonable to ask Israeli Arabs, 


who had relatives across the border, to 
fight in the Israeli Army, although 
they might do so against non-Arab. 
countries. The boys strongly objected to 
Military Government, not only to the 
general restrictions of movement imposed 
on Israel's Arab population but also to 
the way in which these restrictions 
were executed. They said that if Mili- 
tary Government was necessary as a 
temporary measure, it should at least 
be competently applied. But many of 
the Jewish civil servants were arrogant 
and petty. There should be more Arab 
cmployees in the Military Government 
administration, and the Jewish em- 
ployees should be better selected, train- 
ed and supervised. Mr. Divon, Adviser 
on Arab affairs to the Prime Minister's 
Office, was present at one of these: 
discussions. 

Expressing the hope that more such 
courses would be organized in the near 
future, Mr. Yshai stressed the need to 
follow up the students who had at- 
tended them. In Jewish villages instructors 
paid regular visits to the young farmers 
in order to see if they were applying 
what they had learned, encouraging 
them in their efforts and helping them 
to overcome the opposition of the con- 
servative older generation. According 
to Mr. Yshai, the Department of Agri- 
culture was planning to extend this sys- 
tem of visits to Arab villages. Another 
scheme widely used in Jewish villages 
was to arrange for groups of youngsters 
to take brief two-or three-day refresher 
courses at the appropriate season for 
the various crops. This plan might also- 
be extended to the Arab villages. 
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THE THEATER IN EGYPT 


| wee life in the Arab world is 
a comparatively recent phenome- 
non, tracing its beginnings to the 
increase of European influence in 
the Near East during the first half 
of the 19th century. It stands in con- 
trast to Arab prose and poetry whose 
roots, despite Western influence, re- 
main imbedded in the splendid and 
tremendous treasure of ancient Arab 
literature developed over more than a 
thousand years. 

The question arises: what prevent- 
ed the existence of the Arab theater 
for hundred of years, particularly dur- 
ing the rich period of the Middle 
Ages, when Arab spiritual life, espe- 
cially in the realm of literature and 
science, was at its zenith? Greek 
culture had a great influence on Arab 
thinking, particularly through _ its 
science and philosophy. Long before 
the Renaissance, the Arabs developed 
and brought to Western Europe the 
Aristotelian philosophy, the natural 
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sciences, the exact sciences and medi. 
cine. Yet there are no signs of Greek 
influence on Arab belles-letters. This 
may be attributed to the fact that 
Greek literature and theater drew ex- 
clusively upon the world of mytholo- 
gical religious concepts, which were 
entirely alien to the Arab spirit. Even 
further, at the time of the Arab con: 
tact with Greek culture, the style and 
expression of Arab literature and 
poetry were already molded into forms 





considered classical. Religious concepts 
restricted the development of the plas- 
tic arts and Greek influence did not 
penetrate here at all. Strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the religious 
elements prevented the rise of the 
Arab theater until modern times. This 
restriction, based upon the ancient 
Jewish dogma inherited by Islam: 
“Thou shalt not make an image of 
any kind,” applied to sculpture and 
drawing as well. 

The Arab Theater was born in Le 
banon in 1848, when Marum Naq- 
qash, a Lebanese Christian, translated 
“The Miser” and two other plays 
by Moliere into literary Arabic. He 
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organized a group of actors among his 
friends and presented the play in his 
home to large audiences with consider- 
able success. In 1870 the theater made 
its first appearance in Egypt and ac- 
tually the history of the Egyptian 
theater is to all effects the history 
of the Arab theater. In 1869, the year 
of the opening of the Suez Canal, the 
Opera House in Cairo was completed 
and one year later an Egyptian Jew, 
James Sanuc, began the presentation of 
plays. Sanuc was a most interesting 
character. He was active in journalism 
and literature and is also considered 
the father. of modern Arab satire. His 
method of developing the theater dif- 
fered from that of the Lebanese Naq- 
ash. 

Sanuc’s repertoire was based on for- 
cign drama. He rewrote the plays in 
colloquial Egyptian Arabic, following 
the general lines of the plot but 
giving it an Arab coloring. This 
method, known as “‘igtibas’”’ in Arabic, 
was used by several Arab writers, who 
not only rewrote foreign works but 
sometimes dropped the names of their 
authors entirely. 


oon rewrote and staged two plays: 

“The Fatherland and Freedom” 
and “The Two Wives.” Neither pre- 
sentation pleased the Khedive Ismail 
and his court, who objected to the 
tinge of criticism against the regime 
and the Egyptian way of life. Sanuc 
was finally forced into exile. His 
tribulations and failure had a decisive 
influence on the character of the 
Egyptian theater for years to come, 


until the first World War. During 


this entire period, the landlords, the 
Khedive and his court dominated the 
theater and all references likely to 
unger them had to be scrupulously 
avoided. After Sanuc’s flight from 
Egypt, several local troupes and emigre 
companies from Syria and Lebanon 
made their appearance, among them 
a group of Naqqash’s followers. The 
most important of these was the Syrian 
company of Al-Kabani, who fled to 
Egypt to escape Turkish persecution. 
His contribution was twofold: he was 
the first to write original Arab drama 
based on subject matter drawn from 
Arab history, and he created the mu- 
sical play, in the operetta style, for 
the Arab theater. This mixture of 
music, song and dance left a lasting 
impression on the development of the 
Egyptian theater and cinema. 

The repertoire of these troupes in- 
cluded translations of classics by 
Racine, Corneille, Moliére, and Shake- 
speare and original dramas on_histor- 
ical subjects. In the main, the lan- 
guage used was literary Arabic. The 
level of performance was generally low 
because of the lack of adequate stage 
training, and the actors played their 
roles sentimentally and with exag- 
The direction 
and, more often than 
improvised. One of the more 
serious obstacles was the fact that the 
Arab woman did not appear on the 
until the 1920's, and female 
roles had to be filled by male actors. 
Emigrees 


gerated pathos. was 
undeveloped, 


not, 


stage 


from Syria and Lebanon 
were the first to break the rule, and 
the Egyptian woman 


soon followed 


suit. Great emphasis was placed on 








splendor ‘of decor and costumes, 
entirely without reference to the needs 
of the drama or:the period in which 
it was set. A large part of the per- 
formance was taken up with music 
and song; the acting was considered 
secondary in importance. In general 
the theatrical performance took place 
in the following order: a hymn of 
praise to the Sultan (Abdul Hamid) 
and to the Khedive; the play, accom- 
panied by music and song; a humo- 
rous sketch or musical selection; the 
conclusion: a song of thanks to the 
audience. 

At the turn of the century the 
Egyptian theater began to acquire de- 
finite shape, owing to the efforts of 
the local theater people and the in- 
fluence exerted by visiting theatrical 
companies from abroad, French and 
Italian in particular. 


In 1907 George Abyad was sent 
to France by the Khedive’s command 
for further study of the thespian arts. 
After five years of study he returned 
to Egypt and organized a company 
which contributed notably to the devel- 
opment of the Egyptian theater. 
George Abyad took scrupulous pains 
with the acting, endeavoring to imbue 
it with a natural quality. In contrast 
to his predecessors, Abyad attached 
more importance to the acting than to 
the singing. He did not however, as 
yet, forego the music. His company 
performed classical plays, such as 
“Oedipus,” as well as the works of 
Racine, Shakespeare and also plays by 
19th century French authors. All his 
performances were in literary Arabic. 
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| was’ during the first World. War 
and the ensuing period that the 
changes in Egypt’s cultural life began 
to. reach fruition. As a result of the 
economic and industrial . development 
and the industrialization which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the British 
occupation in 1882, a comparatively 
well-educated and nationalistic middle 
class began to develop. These intel- 
lectuals contributed greatly to molding 
the character of the new Arab litera- 
ture, to the formation of a simpler 
style, released from the bonds of cias- 
sical grandiloquence. Their influence 
extended also to the theater. Amateur 
companies were organized in secondary 
schools and universities. These ama- 
teurs gradually penetrated into the 
professional companies. However, not 
even this accretion of new _ strength 
was able to save the large and im- 
portant companies, such as those of 
Higazi, Abyad and Akasha, from de- 
Their popularity eventually 
waned, because throughout the years 
of their existence they had stagnated 
and shown no capacity to keep up 
with the spirit of the times. The 
public was weary of operettas and 
classical and demanded sub- 
jects of current interest and of more 
immediate concern. 

These new demands and the po 
litical tension which held Egypt in 
its grip led to the rise of the sati- 
rical theater of Aziz Cid, who pet- 
formed adaptations of original co 


cline. 


plays 


medies in the vesnacular. During the 
first World War vaudeville theaters 
and cabarets sprang up in Cairo. A 
new type of performance, the revue, 
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made its appearance. Heading the revue 
companies was that of Nagib er-Rihani, 
which was called “‘Franco-Arabe’’. 
This company presented selections of 
songs and dances. and humorous one- 
act plays dealing with current. events. 
The program were in the vernacular, 
interspersed with French words. Nagib 
er-Rihani made comedy very popular 
with the public. He included original 
comedies in his programs and created 
the comic personality of ‘Kish-Kish 
Bey,” an Egyptian personification, as 
it were, of Pickwick and Don Quixote. 

In 1917, another important company, 
that of the lawyer Abd er-Rahman 
Rushdi, was formed. This company 
played an important role in preparing 
the stormy national struggle that broke 
out at the end of the war for the 
evacuation of the British forces and 
Egypt's complete independence. The 
company performed chiefly French 
plays with a social coloring that de- 
nounced tyranny and demanded free- 
dom. Its repertoire included dramas 
and comedies. The dramas wete per- 
formed in the literary Arabic, while 
the comedies were generally given in 
the vernacular. Rushdi’s main achieve- 
ments lay in his performing the plays 
completely free from music and _ his 
scrupulous attention to the acting. He 
also enhanced the theater in the eyes 
of the intellectual public. The very 
fact that a distinguished person, a 
lawyer, occupied himself with theatric- 
al affairs led the intellectual to treat 
theatrical art with interest and respect. 

After 1919, with the growth of the 
nationalist movement under the leader- 
ship of the WAFD, there was a 


marked increase in the activity of the 
musical companies. of er-Rihani, Aka- 
sha, Munira el Mahdia (the first 
Egyptian woman to organize a stage 
troupe) and Sayid Darwish, the father 
of Arab national music, whose cult 
is fostered in present-day Egypt. The 
members of these troupes took part in 
the national struggle by performing 
impassioned patriotic plays. They 
marched at the head of popular de- 
monstrations with inspiring songs on 
their lips. 

In 1923, the Egyptian constitution 
was granted. The struggle for the 
evacuation of the British troops was 
in full force. Internal dissensions 
between the national leaders and the 
King were rife and the freedom of 
expression was curtailed. Theatrical 
companies which faithfully supported 
the national movement were greatly 
affected by these restrictions. The same 
year saw the rise of the highly ac- 
claimed ‘‘Ramses” company, a group 
which maintained a consistent stan- 
dard of performance and chose plays 
according to their literary and artistic 
value from the translated and original 
repertoire. Its manager and financial 
supporter was Jusuf Wahbi, the great- 
est Egyptian actor of our time, and 
the director Aziz Id, considered the ablest 
of the period. The best actors of the 
day were members of the troupe: Ah- 
mad Allam, Fatima Rushdi, who later 
formed a company of her own, and 
Rose Al Yussef, who was also active 
in politics and journalism and founded 
a newspaper which was named after her. 
She was known to her fans as the Sarah 
Bernhardt of the East and the high 
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point of her career was her performance 
of “La Dame aux Camelias.” The level 
of the acting was high, direction strict 
and appropriate, and close attention was 
paid to the decor. The company made 
use of the methods of modern publicity. 
The growth of theatrical criticism which 
began to appear in the magazines and 
newspapers, furthered the success of 
the companies. 

In spite of these qualities, the ‘‘Rams- 
es’ company existed for three years 
only, and in 1927, upon its return from 
a tour of the neighboring countries, it 
was forced to disband because of finan- 
cial difficulties. 

1927 was a critical year for the Egypt- 
ian theater. The first Egyptian film was 
then produced and the most famous 
actors and directors, such as Yusuf 
Wahbi, George Abyad and Nagib er- 
Rihani, deserted the stage for the new 
medium. A crisis struck the theater. In 
order to save the situation, the Govern- 
ment intervened, and in 1935, all the 
theatrical companies were placed under 
Government supervision. A Government 
company was organized under the name 
of “The Egyptian National Company,” 
which was reorganized in 1942 under 
the name of the “Egyptian Company 
for Music and Drama.” It should be 
noted that in 1930 the Ministry of 
Education set up the Institute for Acting 
with two departments, one for actors 
and the other for directors and critics. 
The Institute closed after a year and 
reopened in 1944. In 1950 its graduates 
founded the “New Arab Theater.” In 
1953 this merged with the “Egyptian 
Company” and appeared under the 
name of the “New Egyptian Theater.” 


In 1946, the ‘Popular Theater” was 
organized with five touring companies 
which perform all over Egypt. 


D espite the- fact that the Egyptian 

theater enjoys Government support 
and that many professional actors have 
meanwhile been trained, there are those 
who contend that the Egyptian theater 
is still in the throes of the crisis. Some 
go even further, maintaining that the 
“Egyptian theater” died in 1927, when 
the first Egyptian film was produced. 
This opinion is extreme, but it has ad- 
herents among a number of Egyptian in- 
tellectuals. Thus, about a year ago, an 
article was published in the well-known 
weekly “Al Mussawar’” by the writer 
Fikri Abaza, under the title “I accuse 
the Stage People.” Abaza deplored the 
decline of the Arab theater, which but 


- a few decades previously had been a 


powerful incentive to learning and had 
brought the younger generation original 
and internationally-known works and 
aroused their interest in the literary 
language and in art. According to 
Abaza, the cinema should not be blamed 
for the decline of the theater, since in 
Europe the cinema did not affect it at 
all. Neither is one to accuse the Govern- 
ment of insufficient encouragement, 
since in the days of its glory the theater 
had received no government support 
and all the companies had been private 
ones. The theater people: actors, play- 
wrights, translators, are themselves to 
blame for deserting the theater in their 
pursuit of easy gains. Abaza’s charges 
were answered by four theater people: 
George Abyad, Ahmad Allam, Yusef 
Wahbi and Badi Khair. Three of them 
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do agree, indeed, with Abaza that the 
Egyptian theater has “left the stage,” 
but they attribute this to other reasons. 
With the rise of the radio and the film, 
many actors deserted the theater either 
partially or entirely. The attraction 
which drew them to these media was 
the great difference in salaries paid. 
The sum received for appearing in one 
film was equal to the actor’s yearly 
salary on the stage. Two hours work on 
the radio equalled two weeks’ salary 
for performance in the theater. It is 
small wonder then that the actors began 
to absent themselves from rehearsals and 
performances because of their commit- 
ments elsewhere. Theatrical life was 
partially disrupted. 

The public also began to prefer the 
cinema to the stage. They can hardly 
be blamed for their choice. The movies 
were more modern in content and per- 
formance, and the price of tickets much 
cheaper. In 1956, the average price of 
a movie ticket was 10 grush as opposed 
to 30 grush for a theatrical performance. 


| n a discussion between Fikri Abaza 
and Wahbi, Abaza criticises the lack 
of a volunteering spirit amongst the 
artists and defends the government 
against charges of responsibility for the 
situation. Wahbi stresses the point that 
a volunteering spirit can hardly be ex- 
pected of actors who do not earn 
enough for the minimal daily needs of 
their families. And in answer to Abaza’s 
argument that the Western theater did 
not suffer as much with the rise of the 
tadio and film, Wahbi replies that in 
all Egypt there are precisely two halls, 
both in Cairo, capable of accomodating 


a theatrical company; the Opera House, 
reserved mainly for foreign companies, 
and the Uzvekiye, small, old and devoid 
of all modern equipment for stage 
production. As for Government support 
not being forthcoming, Wahbi recalls 
the collapse of the renowned “Ramses” 
company of which he was manager, 
because of financial difficulties. 

Ahmad Allam makes the point that 
the Egyptian theater has not kept up 
with the spirit of the times and does 
not reflect political and social events. 
There has been very little change in 
the repertoire. All performances, except 
for comedy, are given in the literary 
language and the public finds it diffi- 
cult to sit through three full hours of 
monologues and dialogues in classical 
Arabic. Another factor responsible for 
the decline of interest in the theater, 
according to Ahmad Allam, is the im- 
provement in the status of women in 
Egyptian society. As long as social 
customs remained traditional and women 
were forbidden to venture outside their 
homes, educated men were able to enjoy 
theatrical performances in a complicated 
and literary language. But with the 
new audience of more superficially 
educated women, the cinema and the 
music-hall replaced the 


popularity. 


theater in 


 Semenceoe circles have paid much 

attention to the problem. Funds 
were allocated for the construction of 
new theaters and for the support of the 
theater generally. The stormy political 
events since then have shaken deci- 
sions. An interesting footnote here is 
that conditions are attached to these 
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Government grants and those theaters 
which do receive support will have to 
present approved plays. 

The reorganisation plan includes the 
dissolution of the “Egyptian Company” 
and the construction of a new theater 
which will be handed over to new 
troupes exactly as proposed by Wahbi. 
There is also a proposal to organize two 
Government Companies to provide fur- 
ther competition. 

Theatrical life meanwhile continues 
as usual. Some months ago the premiere 
of the play “Isis,” by the great Egypt- 
ian writer and playwright Taufik el- 
Hakim, took place (and was attended 
by the President of Egypt, Gamal Abdul 
Nasser). It was performed by the ‘New 
Egyptian Company.” This Company now 
has two troupes: one local and one 
which tours abroad and is currently 
appearing in Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. 

There is growing interest in the 
theater in the enlightened circles of the 
Arab countries. Recently an important 
work on the role of the drama in 
Arab literature by Dr. Muhammed 
Yusuf Noqgam, which was awarded the 
prize of the Arab League, was published 
in Lebanon. It is devoted to a serious 
discussion on Arab drama in the years 
1847—1914. The Lebanese literary 
monthly “Al-Adab” devoted its January 
1957 issue to the theater and distributed 
a questionnaire on the measures neces- 
sary in order to revive the theater. From 
the answers received it is obvious that 
two things are especially needed. First, 


the raising of the level of education so 
that the man in the street as well as 
the intellectual may be able to enjoy 
serious drama; secondly, the encourage. 
ment of new playwrights capable of 
producing creations which deserve to be 
staged and are close to the problems 
of the general public. Although a 
few able writers have written plays, 
their experience and technique as dra- 
matists is limited and their plays are 
more suitable for reading than stage 
presentation. Among these we find Ah- 
mad Shawqi, the great Arab poet who 
has written a few historical dramas in 
verse: “Magnun Layta” which was 
recently performed with great success 
in Israel by the “Or” troupe (the 
Arab Company founded by “Ohel’), 
and Mahmud Taymur, known as the 
Arab Maupassant, who has written plays 
of social content. But the most im- 
portant of the Egyptian playwrights is 
Taufik El-Hakim, whose forte is the 
symbolistic drama, serious and interest- 
ing, if a little heavy. 

The future of the theater in Egypt 
and in the other countries and its 
transformation into an influential sector 
of the culture depends not only on 
government encouragement and appro- 
priate conditions, but also on the gener- 
al development of the population as 4 
whole which in time will provide the 
serious audiences so necessary for the 
life of the theater. Egypt is steadily 
working towards this goal, and in time 
the results will be felt. 
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COMMENT 


NAIM MAKHOUL 


THE ARAB FARMER 


Arab peasants form the decisive 
majority of the Arab population of 
Israel, and their problems must take an 
important place in any discussion of the 
situation of the Arabs in Israel. We can 
only describe the situation of the Arab 
peasant today by starting with the con- 
ditions which existed at the time of the 
British Mandate. 

The condition of the Arab peasant was 
unsatisfactory from a number of aspects: 
social, economic and educational. Eco- 
nomically his situation was difficult 
because of a number of reasons which 
included the unlimited imports which 
competed with domestic products and 
the existence of the tobacco monoply. 
Grain cultivation was therefore an un- 
teliable source of livelihood, and the 
peasants, with only a few exceptions, 
usually satisfied themselves with the 
sowing of limited areas for home con- 





NA'IM MAKHOUL is an Arab farmer, form- 
etly of Peki’'in and at present the founder 
and secretary of Intisar, which is the first 
Arab cooperative village. Active in Arab 
political affairs, he was also chairman of the 
Conference of Arab Farmers which was held 


in Haifa in September. 


sumption. In general the basis of the 
peasant’s livelihood varied from one 
region to the other. The chief products 
were vegetables, tobacco, olive oil and 
olives, and, in some areas, fruit, though 
this branch did not receive much atten- 
tion. The Mandatory Government 
showed no special interest in agriculture 
and did not encourage the Arab farmers 
to increase their production. The prob- 
lems of marketing were also completely 
neglected by the Government. There 
were, indeed, some producers who suc- 
ceeded in establishing marketing com- 
panies, but these could not achieve very 
much or succeed in overcoming the gen- 
eral stagnation which dominated the 
market except for the period of the 
Second World War. Prices were low 
and the incomes of most of the Arab 
peasants were not sufficient to ensure 
even a lower than average standard of 
living. This situation also had very 
marked social effects. The peasants were 
not able to send their children to school 
and only certain privileged circles were 
able to do so. High schools were to be 
found almost only in the cities where 
the costs were even more prohibitive. 
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The situation, indeed, changed some- 
what during the last ten years of the 
Mandate and the proportion of peasant 
children in school rose. But those child- 
ren who did receive an education did 
not return to agriculture. For the most 
part they left the villages and looked 
for positions in the cities. Only the il- 
literate and semi-literate elements re- 
mained in the villages and continued to 
cultivate their fields according to out- 
moded and even primitive methods. 

The conditions of the tobacco growers 
can serve as a striking example of the 
neglect and even discrimination which 
the agriculturist suffered at the hands 
of the Mandatory Government. Tobacco 
was a very profitable product for the 
monopolistic companies, but the Govern- 
ment did nothing to protect the farmer. 
On the contrary, the situation was ag- 
gravated by the fact that domestic to- 
bacco was compelled to compete with 
unlimited imports without any protection 
whatsoever. 

I can still remember, in my childhood, 
seeing my father buying two liters of 
kerosene in order to burn his entire 
tobacco crop, after the whole family 
had labored to produce the crop and 
had waited expectantly for the day of 
sale. Instead of selling the tobacco my 
father was compelled to destroy it, 
and this only because the British 
authorities were more interested in gua- 
ranteeing a market for English cigar- 
ettes ! 

The peasant’s profits generally did 
not exceed 20% of his investment and 
labor costs; this fact alone is sufficient 
to describe the situation of Arab agri- 
culture at that time. 


he condition of the Arab farmer in 

the State of Israel is far different 
from what it was during the Mandate, 
Any detailed study of the facts will 
reveal that the peasant’s situation has 
changed appreciably. These changes, 
which we can see in his daily life, 
can be attributed to the end of the 
hated Mandatory regime, the rise of 
the State of Israel, the development 
and progress of the economy during 
recent years, and the fact that a workers’ 
government is in control which te- 
cognizes the importance of agriculture 
as a source of national income and as 
the mainstay of the national economy. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that the Arab peasants have already 
solved all their problems. They still 
suffer from discrimination, want and li- 
mitations which in turn restrain the 
development of Arab agriculture and 
prevent it from keeping pace with 
Jewish farming. It is of prime im- 
portance, therefore, that these stumbl- 
ing-blocks be removed so that they can 
be enabled to progress strongly and 
confidently. We already know from 
experience that when they are given the 
opportunity they can attain striking re- 
sults. 

The Arab farmers in Israel, who are 
found for the most part in Galilee 
and the Triangle, have had to fight 
exploitation and monopoly. During the 
early years of the State fruit and vege- 
tables produced by the Arabs received 
prices lower than those for Jewish 
produce (as part of Government policy 
which allocated the difference to 4 
special fund for the development of the 
Arab villages). Various individuals: and 
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private companies who speculated in 
Arab produce did so not only with 
the tacit acquiescence of the authorities, 
but often with their direct encourage- 
ment. 

The Arab farmers refused, however, 
to accept this discrimination in prices and 
fought it with every means at their 
disposal. They finally succeeded .in bring- 
ing about the equalization of prices. in 
both sectors of the economy. Though 
these discriminatory practices were short- 
lived, they had a recognizable effect 
on the economies of certain areas. 

A second problem which affected 
many Arab farmers was the expropria- 
tion of land which had been their source 
of livelihood for generations. These 
lands were taken under the claim that 
they belonged to “present absentees’”*, 
in accordance with the Law of the 
Acquisition of Land, the Law for 
Uncultivated Land, and other acts passed 
by the Knesset, whose effect is to le- 
galize the expropriation of Arab lands. 
The Arabs of Israel protested strongly 
against these unparalleled laws until the 
whole world heard of them. But the 
Government remained adamant and re- 
fused to heed the protests. Thousands 
of dunams of land were thus lost to 
the Arabs. 


A third problem which might, per- 

haps, find some doubtful justifica- 
tion derives from the fact that in ac- 
cordance with the rationing policy which 
the Government has practiced for a 
number of years, the production of olive 





* Israeli Arab citizens who were not living 
in their legal places of residence on a 
fixed date in 1947. 


oil has been under strict control. This 
product is vital to the economy of tens 
of thousands of Arab citizens. They 
have no quarrel with control as such; 
but the prices tixed for olive oil re- 
vealed all the neglect and discrimination 
from which the Arab peasant suffers. 
The fixed price did not cover more 
than 60% of the costs of production 
and marketing. Olive oil was, indeed, 
the only agricultural product whose 
market was guaranteed, until 1954, by 
the Government. The effect of this 
guarantee, however, under the condi- 
tions of the fixed price, was not to 
help the Arab farmer, but rather to 
weaken his position further. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this period was 
rife with delegations and protests, and 
that the press carried a great deal of 
interpretations, explanations and misin- 
formation. Happily this situation im- 
proved until the controls on olive oil 
production were finally completely re- 
moved in 1955. 

The marketing of the olive oil was 
not, however, the most difficult prob- 
lem. We have already mentioned the 
difficulties with which the Arab tobacco- 
growers, who produce about 90% of 
Israel's tobacco crop, were faced during 
the period of the Mandatory regime, 
and especially the competition with un- 
limited imports. In the State of Israel 
imports are strictly limited to actual 
requirements and because of the high 
customs duties do not compete with 
local production. But the prices which 
have been fixed for tobacco leaf still 
make the cultivation of tobacco an‘ un- 
solved problem. Delegations of Arab 
farmers have made representations to 
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the Ministries of the Treasury and Agri- 
culture and to the Knesset Economic 
Committee. But the prices which they 
have obtained still do not cover more 
than 60—70% of the costs of pro- 
duction. 

I have already mentioned that the 
Mandatory Government displayed no 
interest in the problems of the Arab 
farmer. To my sorrow I have to note 
that during the first years after its 
establishment the State of Israel did 
not change the situation very much. The 
activities of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the Arab sector were practically non- 
existent, and the Arabs hardly felt its 
presence. The Arab farmer was left to his 
own resources in spite of the fact that 
Arab agriculture produces 20—30% of 
Israel’s total agricultural production. 


t can be pointed out with satisfaction 

that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
recently begun to show more interest 
in the Arab peasant, who has also 
learned to protest and to demand _ his 
rights. Credits been advanced, 
various projects established, and the 
Arab farmer has also received special 
loans and seedlings. Improvements in 
production methods were introduced, and 
Arab agriculture has slowly begun to 
advance. During the last three years 
a number of villages have established 
themselves more firmly, built irrigation 
plants and obtained modern agricultural 
equipment. Specific loans for the estab- 
lishment of new projects, soil ameliora- 
tion and the improvement of the or- 
chards, particularly the olive groves, were 
granted. The Histadrut also _partici- 


have 


pated. in these developments. But this 
aid, whether in the form of loans or 
projects, is not sufficient to meet the 
most immediate needs: the budgets al. 
located to the Arab sector are too small, 

While on the one hand we see that 
the Jewish villages have electricity, water 
and paved roads, and receive large 
loans from the Government and other 
Jewish sources, we see the Arab farmer, 
on the other hand, still waiting ex. 
pectantly for the fulfillment of his just 
share. 

This is only a short description of the 
condition of the Arab farmer in Israel. 
In order that he attain the status of the 
Jewish farmer, the following steps are 
necessary : 

1. Financial and technical help in 
improving his land, especially in the 
more hilly regions. In practice this 
means a larger budget and action to te- 
duce interest rates from the present 
black-market rates of 29%, to a maxi- 
mum of 2%, 

2. The organization of marketing 
and Government action on prices, in 
the same manner that the Government 
acts to protect the Jewish farmer. 

3. Sufficient expert guidance in the 
development of the Arab villages. 

4, The establishment of plants for 
irrigation and drinking water in all the 
villages that require them. 

5. Special attention to the problems 
of the tobacco-growers and an improve: 
ment in prices. 

6. An end to the expropriation of 
Arab lands, the return of expropriated 
lands to their former owners and the 
granting of land to landless peasants. 
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YEHUDA BURLA 


THE DIARY OF TAMRA SAHAL 


“The Diary of Tamra Sahal” is a 
fragment from a novel by the Israeli writer 
Yehuda Burla. The novel, which bears the 
symbolic title of “The First Swallow,” is 
based on fact, and relates the story of a 
young Arab girl, descended from a family of 
chieftains, who finds her way to Palestine 
and eventually to membership in a kibbutz. 


29.5.46 
M? first day in the kibbutz: 

From the moment that I entered 
the avenue of pine trees together with 
Nissim, I was caught up in a whirlpool 
of emotions. Both fear and joy possessed 
me. A heaviness weighed me down, and 
yet at the same time I felt free and 
released. My heart beat like a hammer. 
And suddenly a momentary fit of giddi- 
ness passed over me, and before me, 
as if I was watching a play, appeared 
the image of grandmother Maymuna. 
Her face was contorted by misery and 





YEHUDA BURLA is a Jerusalem-born writer’ 


who has written many novels, especially on 
the life of Jews and Arabs in the eastern 
countries. An educator for over thirty years, 
Mr. Burla has been the principal of schools 
in Jerusalem, Damascus and Zichron Ya'kov, 
He has been awarded the Bialik Prize for 
Literature three times. He is chairman of the 
Hebrew Writers’ Association, 


anger. Only once in my childhood had 
I seen her look at me like that, with a 
gaze filled with anger and pity. I 
trembled, thinking to myself: I am go- 
ing to faint. But then it seemed to me 
that a soft and loving hand stroked 
me affectionately. Perhaps it was Nis- 
sim’s presence beside me. He had not 
stopped talking during all that time. I 
do not remember what he said, but I 
was grateful that he did not stop, 
almost as if obeying my silent request. 

After the necessary formalities had 
been completed in the kibbutz office, I 
felt more at ease. And during the tour 
of the settlement, which took half an 
hour, I was like a person discovering 
a new planet. I kept secing before me 
our villages, and especially the 
villages of a-Rifa and Shalta. This is 
a real village, I said to myself. Every 
building we went in to was filled 
with fresh surprises. The cleanliness of 
the children’s houses, the care and at- 
tention paid to everything, were a re- 
velation to me. It would be no miracle 
if from this education and background 
new people, better people, emerged. I 
could not refrain from saying to the 
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teachers: I see this place as a perfect 
example of the new human society. 

And the incubators — wonder of 
wonders ! 3,000 eggs a day from one 
kibbutz! In our villages, Rifa and 
Shalta, we considered ourselves fortunate 
if we collected 400 eggs a month ! 

We visited the cultural center. A 
cultural center in a village! A large 
bungalow, furnished simply but with 
taste. Chairs and tables for those who 
wished to read. Daily newspapers, week- 
lies, monthlies. In the library, the li- 
brarian told us, there were 3,000 books. 
Perhaps in the’ matter of eggs or milk 
production the Arab village can be com- 
pared in some fashion to the Jewish 
village, but in the matter of books there 
is no comparison. Here 3,000 — and 
there. nothing. And the nothing — 
frightens me... 


|° the dining hall one enormous fa- 

mily: men and women, boys and girls, 
but no children (they cat separately). 
The buzz of conversation. Customs 
strange to me. I felt like an uninvited 
guest at a large wedding celebration. 
Tamar introduced me to two boys and 
six girls at our table: one from Russia, 
one from Palestine, one from Hungary, 
two from Germany, two from Poland, 
one from England, and myself — from 
Iraq. We managed to conduct our con- 
versation through a translator. Many 
glances from the adjacent tables, di- 
rected at me: who is this dove among 
the eagles? Justifiable curiosity. 

And for my part, I, too, while eating 
and talking, am absorbing the new 
sights. The waiters are mostly young 
men wearing white aprons. Men doing 


women’s work. At first sight this seems 
ridiculous to me. Certainly any Arab man 
would take offence at the sight. His 
masculine pride would be injured! 
Shame on any man who would don a 
servant's apron! But I explained to 
myself the meaning of what I saw with 
my own eyes: if there was to be equality 
between man and woman, then this 
meant equality in all things, in great 
and in small. A small problem like 
this, which to the Arab man would 
be an insuperable stumbling-block, had 
already been overcome by the Jews 
without any difficulty... The kibbutz 
men do not perform this ‘women’s 
work” in an artificial manner. This 
naturalness is a victory for the principle 
of equality. 

After the evening meal we strolled 
around the outskirts of the kibbutz with 
Tamar. Chana joined us (she too has 
become a good friend of mine), as 
did two young men. We walked until 
we were tired, and then sat down to 
rest. From time to time one of the 
young men tried to turn the conversa- 
tion round to me and my _ history. 
Every time this happened Tamar chang- 
ed the topic to something else. She is 
intelligent and sensitive. I spend most 
of my time with her and she has never 
tried to get me to talk about myself 
(only two days ago did I tell her, of 
my own free will, something about my 
past). She is direct and frank in her 
opinions, charming and pleasant in her 
relationships with others. She is like 
a sister to me. 

We strolled round the kibbutz for 
about two hours. Then we went back 
to my hut. 
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M? wooden hut has a pleasant at- 
mosphere. I slept soundly there, 
although dreams and fragments of 
dreams continued to haunt me during 
the first night in my new home. This 


time they were strange dreams, confused . 


dreams, which left me puzzled. I re- 
member some parts of them because I 
repeated them during several nights, 
and thus they are engraved in my me- 
mory. For instance, Abu Sachar the 
lawyer attacked me again in his office, 
and his voice filled with emotion said 
to me: “The day will come that you 
will think of me... then you will reveal 
your love for me.” And this passed into 
a scene with the rich young man who 
asked for my hand when I was sixteen 
or seventeen. Then I had not seen his 
face, but now in my dream he stood 
before me, well-dressed, with a pleasant 
but foolish expression on his face, and 
said: “If you like the kibbutz so 
much, I'll make you a kibbutz !” And 
he offered me jewellery studded with 
pearls... Then of course the dream 
changed, and I was with Nissim Na- 
chum on Mount Carmel. I turned to 
him and asked: What do you think 
of this idiot? He amuses me like a 
monkey... 

What dreams! And how sad _ that 
dreams remain... dreams ! 


2.6.46 
tT” I sat down to put on record 
important things that happened to 
me during my first weeks here. From 
now on I will write down everything 
that seems important on the day it hap- 
pens. 
After the five or six first days of 


work (really half days) it seems that 
I am starting to put out roots, or the 
filaments of roots. The people on the 
kibbutz suggested that I change my place 
of work from the vegetable garden be- 
cause of the blisters on my hands. I 
replied: if you want me to work 
somewhere else because I am incapable 
of doing the work in the vegetable 
garden, I would agree. But if you only 
wish to make things easier for me, then 
I refuse. I loved the work in the vege- 
table garden. The blisters began to 
harden and eventually disappeared. And 
I remained at the same job. 

Every day I tried my utmost to work 
harder than the day before. Every day 
I learnt something new, tried to improve 
my performance in the fields. Over me 
hovered, as it were, the Aethut of work, 
the pride which drove me on to do 
more and more, as if an old, demanding 
teacher was standing behind me and 
urging me on with continued pleas: 
work ! work ! 

After three or four weeks I felt hap- 
py. I had learnt to find pleasure in 
work. From then on I worked more 
love finding 
myself free in spirit without any in- 


from than from fear, 
ternal pressures or worries. My hands 
labored, my body strained, but my spirit 
was light. I was tied to my work: 
planting, hoeing, weeding, while my 
spirit was free to roam wherever it 
desired: in Baghdad... in Lebanon... in 
our house beside grandmother May- 
muna... on Mount Carmel with Nissim... 
with all these I discuss the kibbutz, the 
new human society and, most of all, 
the concept of work... what had my dear 
Nissim said to me, when talking about 
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Jabor in a kibbutz: “Many values are 
Jatent in the idea of work (then, of 
course, I did not know what that phrase 
meant), and you will probably discover 
these for yourself.” 

And I was indeed discovering these 
slowly, by myself, through my con-- 
versations with Tamar, Chana and other 
members of the kibbutz. 


|" the past I had read something 
about labor. Chana told me that 
when I was more fluent in Hebrew 
I would read the deep thoughts upon 
labor expressed by a veteran worker- 
philosopher, named Aharon David Gor- 
don. But I myself, from my meditations 
at work and afterwards, began to see 
work in a different light, to appraise 
it differently. Every day added new as- 
pects to my appreciation of the value 
of labor. 

I now regard labor as a physical heal- 
ing and spiritual refreshment. The more 
I work and become fatigued, the more 
I think of the idleness among our Arab 
people. Many of them — men, boys, 
adults, youths — did not work, did not 
trouble to occupy themselves with a 
trade. They sat. They gossiped. They 
smoked. They drank countless cups of 
coffee. They argued. They laughed. Work 
for them did not exist, it had vanished 
from the scheme of things. Perhaps for 
this reason — that they did not occupy 
theselves with physical labor — they 
quarrelled, fought, were angry with one 
another over things which I could not 
understand then, but now understand 
only too well. Because they did not 
work, because they had nothing to do, 
they occupied themselves with one an- 
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other, they sought after pleasures, lusts, 
quarrelled and fought continually... But 
the worker, the laborer, hasn’t the time 
to spare for hatching plots against 
others, for intrigue... And the unem. 
ployed, running after nothing, are not 
conscious of the fact that they live by 
virtue of those who labor, that they are 
in reality living at the expense of the 
honest workers. 

Perhaps others have already written 
these thoughts in books. But I became 
aware of them myself, in my flesh, and 
so I write them for myself. 


A few days ago I worked my full five 
hours. I worked steadily the whole 
day. And all that time one thought 
caught hold of me and would not leave 
me: see labor and work as the funda- 
mental factor, the most essential, the 
decisive clement, in man’s progress from 
prehistoric times until the times of civi- 
lization. If I was qualified to write a 
book or a pamphlet on prehistoric exi- 
stence, on the beginning of man, I 
would start like this: In the beginning 
man created work, because, in my opi- 
nion, primitive man in prehistoric times 
was distinguished from other animals 
and became a distinct species because of 
work. At the moment that that primitive 
being made with his own hands the 
first simple implement, whether to pro- 
tect himself from wild beasts or to hunt 
his prey, at that same moment, not 
before or after, man was born; at that 
moment began human existence, began 
human civilization. That first crude im- 
plement was the first rung in the ladder 
of human progress. After it, after 2 
period of thousands of years, came 4 
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second step... a third... a fourth... with- 
out pause to the end of time. The long 
stick to which the first man added a 
sharp stone, in order to make the first 
axe, and the long wire of the radio 
actial are both stages in this deve- 
lopment, which is still proceeding. 
Clearly work created man. But it is also 
true that man created work. He disco- 
vered it. But work developed him. Work 
demanded ingenuity, thought, invention, 
calculation, expression. Physical labor 
created in turn spiritual and mental 
labor, or, putting it differently, out of 
physical Iabor arose, during thousands 
of years, also intellectual labor: obser- 
vation, reflection, examination, up to 
philosophy and the arts: all the heritage 
of the spirit. 

I notice that I have put down the 
contents of the thoughts which have 
passed through my mind in twenty or 
thirty lines. But when I meditated on 
these ideas I thought they would cover 
dozens of pages. The other evening, 
while walking with Tamar and Chana, 
we discused this question at length, and 
I attempted excitedly and with difficulty 
to explain to them the thoughts which 


had come to me during the working 
hours. 


When we separated to go to our 
rooms, Tamar embraced and kissed me: 
“You deserve a kiss;” she said, “for 
your thoughts and your remarks.” 

I was touched to the depths of my 
being by that kiss. No kiss had ever 
seemed so sweet to me... And perhaps 
because of it 1 have felt so content and 
peaceful ever since that day. 

10.6.46 

Yesterday I began studying Hebrew 
with Chana (she is one of the teachers 
in the kibbutz school). She has agreed 
to teach me Hebrew almost every day 
for half an hour after the evening 
meal. She was born in Palestine and 
speaks a little Arabic. During the first 
lesson I already felt a closeness and si- 
milarity between the Hebrew and the 
Arabic tongues; many of the parts of 
the body are the same in both languages, 
and so are many verbs, for example, the 
words for “‘eat,’’ “‘write,” “ride,” “hear” 
and others. Now I will have to master 
the grammar, which I find difficult in 
Arabic as well, and for which I have 
little love. I shall have to work very 
hard at my new language. Without the 
labor of ploughing and sowing it is im- 
possible to obtain any harvest. 

(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 
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ISRAEL 


ARAB COOPERATIVES EXPAND ACTIVITIES 


1] he General Annual meeting of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Fund (His- 
tadrut institution for the development 
of Arab cooperatives) met in the Head- 
quarters of the Executive Committee 
of the Histadrut, on the 20th of 
September. The following excerpt pre- 
sents the general summary and the plans 
for the coming year, which were pre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Board 
of Managers, Mr. Reuven Barkat. 


We can remark with satisfaction 
that in surveying the activities of the 
Fund during the period of the report, 
we can point to a relatively large ex- 
pansion in the fields of cooperation 
and development in the Arab villages. 
During the past year the Fund has 


succeeded, through persistent — effort, 
in establishing the existing cooperatives 
more firmly and in founding new ones, 
increasing their number from 25 to 
35 associations. We must point out 
especially that this year we have suc. 
ceeded in establishing the first agri- 
cultural cooperative, equipped — with 
machinery and numbering 14 members, 
among the Bedouin tribes of the Negev. 

In the field of development our 
Fund served as one of the chief fac- 
tors in carrying out the electrification 
project in Tira Village in the Triangle, 
in bringing drinking and irrigation wa- 
ter to a number of villages in the 
Triangle and Galilee, and in laying 
foundations for the planning of housing 
projects in the Arab villages. 


THE ARAB COOPERATIVES* 











character kena members own capital unuae ¥ 
iL. iL. 
water and agriculture 12 784 141,000 99,388 
producers’ 3 32 9,830 2,438 
consumers’ 12 1013 10,130 7,500 
credit 3 418 4,323 7,077 
service 1 7 7,000 1,200 
central supervision 1 31 a = 
total 32 2185 172,283 117,603 





= 


Four water associations with a membership of 815 and a share capital 


of IL. 28.000 are in process of organization and registration. 
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T™ past efforts of the Fund to or- 
ganize cooperative water associa- 
tions were successful and as a result 
the Fund is planning to begin, within 
the next few weeks, the planning and 
organizing of additional water plants 
in eleven villages. The pressing need 
for such projects, the readiness of the 
Arab population to participate and the 
encouragement of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture promise that these new plans 
will be successful. The Fund also in- 
tends to complete the second stage of 
the water installation in Tira village 
in order to irrigate an additional 800 
dunams belonging to 75 farmers. 

Past experience has also shown the 
importance of credit cooperatives as 
a means of developing the spirit of 
cooperation. The Fund desires to estab- 
lish five new credit association in 
addition to the three already existing 
in Nazareth, Acre, and Jaffa. 

There has been some progress in 
the planning of housing projects and 
the Fund has been in constant contact 
with the Governmental authorities in- 
volved. The Fund plans to erect 50 
housing units during the year of 1958 
in Nazareth, Taibe village, and three 
other villages. It is expected that the 
Housing Section of the Ministry of 
Labor will advance loans of I.L. 3,500 
for each unit, the Fund advancing an 
additional I.L. 500. In the first stages 
the Fund will encourage cooperative 
projects, though it will also support 
private building to the extent that the 
houses will be planned correctly from 
the point of view of engineering and 
sanitation. In addition to these plans 
the Fund is suggesting a housing 


project for teachers which will start 
with 50 housing units. It. is expected 
that the I.L.300,000 necessary will be 
obtained by the collaboration of the 
teachers, the Ministry of Labor, the 
Workers’ Bank and the Fund. 

After the initial success in establish- 
ing an agricultural cooperative in the 
Negev, the Fund will try to establish 
two additional cooperatives in the Negev 
and two agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives in Galilee. 

One fishing cooperative was estab- 
lished in Acre during the past year and 
there are possibilities of establishing 
two more. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is ready to furnish credit. 

The Fund has been in contact with 
Government and Histadrut institutions 
in the search for methods of establishing 
a tobacco-growers association which will 
be able to organize the cultivation and 
marketing of the tobacco in the interests 
of the cultivators. Practical results are 
expected within the next few weeks. 

Cultural and educational activities play 
an important role in the work of the 
Fund. Last year the Fund published an 
almanac in Arabic which was distribu- 
ted free to all members, and the second 
issue is already in preparation. In 
addition the Fund has published litera- 
ture on cooperation, and a new booklet 
on cooperative rules and practices is 
in preparation. After great effort a 
cinema-projection cooperative was orga- 
nized for the Triangle, and it is hoped 
to expand the cooperative so that it 
will be able to visit some of the villages 
of Galilee as well. The Fund has 
conducted study-days and seminars for 
the training of leaders of cooperatives, 








and these will continue during the 
coming year. Finally, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Fund is planning the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin in Arabic 
devoted to the affairs of the Arab 
village. 
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Following the Chairman's remarks the 
Annual Report was read by Kamel 
a-Tibi of Taibe village. Mrs. Fahim: 
Jarjura, a teacher of Nazareth, was elec. 
ted chairman of the meeting. 


THE FIRST BEDOUIN COOPERATIVE 


A particularly interesting feature of the 
annual meeting of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Fund was the address by Sheikh Musa al- 
Atawna, Secretary of the first Bedouin cooper- 
ative. 


W received with many thanks and ap- 
preciation your invitation to participate 
in this ceremony in the imposing building of 
the Histadrut, this ceremony which has 
brought together people of different langua- 
ges, faiths and political views, but united in 
their aims and the labor principles which 
bind them together with strong spiritual and 
fraternal ties. Let every one of us work 
within his own capacity for his own benefit 
and for the benefit of his nation, for whose 
progress and welfare he strives. 

We have accepted your invitation with 
pleasure as a registered agricultural cooper- 
ative, the first of its kind in the history of 
the Bedouin. 

Friends ! we have worked very hard and 
exerted great efforts in achieving our farm, 
and without the aid given by our friends, 
and particularly the help offered by Mr. 
Ya’acov Cohen (of the economic section of 
the Histadrut) — and of another friend, 
Yosef Zur (of kibbutz Shuval — ed.) this 
cooperative could not have come into existence. 

Gentlemen: I have to mention our prin- 
cipal problems as Bedouin who have lived 
since the establishment of the State in cir- 
cumstances which are well known to the 
authorities concerned, due to the fact that 
the land problem has remained unsolved. 


It should rather be asked: what is prefer 
able to the State — that we remain nomad 
Bedouin lagging behind the advancing Israeli 
Caravan, or that we march side by side with 
it ? Furthermore, how can we achieve this 
desired progress as long as the land problem 
is not solved finally and fairly? How can 
one imagine that a Bedouin can cultivate and 
plant a hundred dunam plot of land leased for 
a period of less than one year, taking into 
consideration the fact that he was once a 
land-owner who could dispose of his land as 
he wished. Now, even the hundred dunams 
which he leases are not ensured to him and 
he has no guarantee of retaining them, As 
for his own land, he is waiting for its re 
turn or for the payment of fair compensation 
which will ensure him an honorable existence. 

The Negev Bedouin urge the Government 
and the leaders of the Histadrut to solve 
this problem in a fair and objective manner 
which will satisfy both sides and which will 
enable us to make steady and actual progress. 

Gentlemen ! Ten years have elapsed and 
the Bedouin still face this problem and wait 
with endurance and patience for its solution. 

However, let bygones be bygones; my 
entire wish is to settle this problem peace 
fully by mutual discussion. 

Finally we have to thank all those who 
have helped us: the Prime Minister for his 
recent statement which has revived our hopes 
for equality and the attainment of our rights, 
the Minister of Agriculture for his support 
to our young cooperative, and all the officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture for their help. 
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ARAB FARMERS ORGANIZE 


More than four hundred delegates, repre- 
senting thirty of the larger villages of Gali- 
lee, the Carmel and the Triangle participated 
in a National Convention of Arab Farmers 
which met in Haifa in the middle of Sep- 
tember. The discussion centered mainly around 
two subjects: complaints on the procedure of 
collecting income taxes from the Arab villag- 
ets, and the implementation of the programs 
which have recently been publicized by offi- 
cial Government circles, for the development 
of the Arab village. The many delegates who 
took part in the discussion also raised other 
questions which disturb the Arab farmer in 
Israel. 

As a result of the Convention, the foun- 
dations were laid for a National Organization 
of Arab Farmers which will serve as an of- 
ficial spokesman for the Arab villagers, will 
defend their rights and privileges, and co- 
perate with other bodies in the fulfillment of 
the development plans. . 


RESOLUTIONS 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ARAB VILLAGES 


We, participants in the conference in 
Haifa, representatives of the Arab community, 
welcome the declarations of the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Ministry of Agriculture, in 
connection with the plans to develop the 
Arab villages. 

We turn to the responsible authorities 
and ask them to fulfill the following requests: 

1, The installation of piped drinking and 
irtigation water in every Arab village, 
the improvement of the existing wells 
in a number of villages, and the alloca- 
tion of grants and long-term loans at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

. The supply of agricultural machinery in 
order to improve the means of produc- 
tion, and the granting of loans to those 
agriculturists who desire to acquire ma- 
chinery. 

3. An educational campaign in the Arab 
villages on the part of the Ministry of 
Labor and the Histadrut to foster the 


nm 


establishment of agricultural cooperatives, 
and also the opening of special technical 
courses. 

4. The limitation of tobacco cultivation, 
increasing prices to meet the rising costs 
of production, a guaranteed market for 
any surplus that may develop, and the 
end of the domination of the tobacco 
companies. 

5. The just and speedy solution of the 
problem of the refugees found in Israel, 
and the renting of land to them so that 
they may be abie to support themselves 
until a final solution is found. 

6. The abolition of the limitations on the 

closed areas in order to allow the Arab 

farmers to enter their lands and cultivate 
them. 

The establishment of local councils in 

the villages in order to ensure the in 

habitants the benefit of social services. 

8. To connect the Arab villages with the 
highway arteries, to pave roads, install 
telephones and electricity, to establish 
clinics and health centers, and to supply 
Government aid in the building of 
schools that will be sufficient to absorb 
the growing number of students. 

9. To provide special budgets for the 
improvement of the hill lands, and to 


divide the lands of the “musha’ 
(common holdings), in order to en- 
courage tree-planting, the protection 


of olive groves and the guaranteeing 
of a market for the products at reason- 
able prices. 

10. To organize the workers in the Arab 
villages and to open an _ agricultural 
school for the Arab community. 

11. The recognition, on the part of the 
responsible authorities, of the organiza~ 
tion formed as a result of this conference. 
The delegates to the conference will 

welcome the participation of other bodies 

and individuals, as for instance the Histad- 
rut and the Farmers’ Association. The organiza- 
tion was established in order to represent 

Arab farmers in the State of Israel. 











PROGRAM OF JEWISH-ARAB ASSOCIATION 


The Jewish-Arab Association was establish- 
éd in Haifa on September 22, 1956, at the 
Conference for Peace and Equality*.— 
During the first part of 1957 the Association 
was joined by a number of important organi- 
zations in Israel which began to take an 
active part in its work. Among these organi- 
zations were the General-Zionist Party (right 
wing) and the Progressive Zionist Party. A 
number of individuals from other groups also 
joined the Association. 

The Association has organized a number 
of Jewish-Arab Conferences and other meet- 
ings (among them the visit of Dr. N. Gold- 
mann, President of the World Zionist Con- 
gress, to Nazareth). It also dealt with a 
number of specific problems of the Arab mi- 
nority in Israel and initiated the publication 
of NEW OUTLOOK. 

Recent meetings of the Association have 
been devoted to the formulation of a program 
of activities. These discussions were summarized 
in a “Program of Activities of the Jewish- 
Arab Association” which was drawn up at a 
meeting in Haifa on September 11th. 

Among the participants of the meeting 
were: Archbishop G. Hakim; Joseph Sapir, 
M.K., Chairman of the General Zionist 
Party; Moshe Unna, M.K., Deputy Minister 
of Education; Naim Makhoul, Chairman of 
the recently established Arab Farmers Associa- 
tion; Natan Peled, Political Secretary of 
Mapam (United Workers’ Party); Y. Arzi, 
Political Secretary of the Progresive Zionist 
Party; Zvi Klementynowski, Member of 
National Executive, Progressive Zionist Party; 
Dr. H. Darin, Member of Editorial Board 
of NEW OUTLOOK; Abdul Aziz Zu’bi and 
Simcha Flapan, National Secretaries of the 
Jewish-Arab Association. 

1. The Jewish-Arab Association strives 
for the full and real equality of all citizens 
of the State, without distinction of religion, 
community, race or nationality, in everything 
connected with the fundamental rights of the 
citizen: freedom of movement, domicile and 


* See “New Outlook”, July 1957; page 54. 


economic occupation; freedom of conscience, 
organization and expression; the right to lo- 
cal self-government, work, citizenship, and 
the enjoyment of governmental and public 
social benefits. 

The Association strives for the full integra- 
tion of the Arab citizen in the life of the 
State, and for the removal of the differences 
in the levels of cultural, social and economic 
development between the various communities, 

The Association will stimulate and en 
courage initiative on the part of the Arab 
villagers in order to activate their public in- 
stitutions and to establish social services and 
municipal governments, with the view of in 
creasing their participation in the responsibi- 
lity for their cultural, social and economic 
development. The Association will also do its 
utmost to help integrate the Arab villages 
within the framework of the State’s develop 
ment and social services and to cultivate 
higher levels of education and culture for 
the various communities in their own lang 
uages and in accordance with their traditions, 
religious sensibilities and special needs. 

2. The Jewish-Arab Association recognizes 
the need for security limitations because of 
the absence of peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, but it opposes the exploitation 
of these limitations for unjust intervention in 
the personal and economic lives of Israeli 
citizens or in order to influence their public 
and political activities. 

3. The Jewish-Arab Association will act to 
limit the Military Government to a strip 
along the borders of the State according to 
the needs of security, and will act for its 
abolition in all other areas. Within the zone 
of the Military Government the necessary 
security arrangements should be conducted so 
as to secure the maximum freedom of move 
ment and occupation of the citizens and to 
prevent discrimination between them. 

4. The Association will act to introduce 
the proper changes in the laws in order to 
do justice to those citizens who have been 
injured by the application of various laws. 
In particular, the Association will deal with 
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the question of the “‘present absentees” in the 
framework of the “Law for Absentees’ Pro- 
petty, and with the problem of the resettle- 
ment of citizens who have been displaced 
from their homes. 

5. The Association will work for rap- 
prochement and the abolition of the divisions 
and the prejudices between the various com- 
munities, by encouraging contact and cooper- 
ative activity in the fields of education, 
youth work, culture and economics. 

In order to carry out these activities: 

1. A public education program will be 
carried on among all section of the popula- 
tion, and various activities will be initiated 
in Order to bring together Jewish and Arab 
circles for the purpose of mutual acquaint- 


ANTI-POLIO 


Until 1950 poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis, was a sporadic disease in 
Israel and in what was formerly Pales- 


tine, its incidence never exceeding 
thirty cases annually. 
This situation, however, changed 


dramatically in the year 1950, which 
witnessed a full-blown epidemic of 1600 
cases, representing an attack rate of 146 
per 100,000 population. 

The Israel Health Ministry, fac- 
ing up to the impossibility of getting 
vaccine from abroad, took the bold 
decision to produce an Israel Salk vac- 
cine. The know-how of a number of 
highly trained biologists proved an in- 
valuable help. Funds were made avail- 
able for the establishment of the labo- 
ratory and work was begun. By the 
middle of 1956 a considerable quantity 
of vaccine was ready for tests both lo- 
cally and abroad. The date for the 
beginning of the vaccination campaign 
was set for january Ist, 1957. 


ance, clarification and common action on 
problems. 

2. The Association will act to promote a 
Parliamentary Committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Knesset who identify themselves 
with its views and are prepared to act tom 
wards their achievement. 

3. The Association will expand its activ- 
ities in the field of legal advice and will 
establish special committees in the fields of 
education, culture, youth work, and econo- 
mics, in order to study specific problems 


‘and to encourage joint activity between the 


leaders of the various communities, with the 
aim of accelerating and furthering the in- 
tegration of the Arab citizen in the life and 
progress of the State. 


CAMPAIGN 


| t was clear from the beginning that 
without a full-scale educational cam- 
paign among the public, the whole 
programme might prove a failure. The 
media used in this educational effort 
included posters, cinema slides, coloured 
and illustrated leaflets (of which 
250,000 were printed). 

Altogether 141,604 first shots were 
given and 133,436 second shots. The 
response of the population had exceeded 
all expectations, representing up to 
ninety-five per cent of those eligible. 

A special effort was made to dis- 
seminate all the relevant information 
among the Arab population concerning 
the purpose of polio vaccination. To 
this effect the Arabic section of the 
“Kol Yisrael’ Broadcasting Service was 
used extensively, while in the villages 
the cooperation of mukhtars was secured. 

Results of the vaccination campaign 
so far, at the beginning of this year’s 
polio season, are encouraging. 











BOOKS 


ISAAK GUELFAT 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


ECONOMIC THEORY OF UNDEVELOPED REGIONS, 
by GUNNAR MYRDAL, Duckworth, London, 168 pp. 


The book before us is based on the 
lectures which Mr. Myrdal presented in 
Cairo in 1956, on the 50th anniversary of 
the Egyptian National Bank. These lectures 
later appeared in print under the title: 
“Development and Underdevelopment: A Note 
on the Mechanism of National and Interna- 
tional Inequality.” A comparison of both 
works reveals that though there are some 
differences in formulation, both works are 
essentially the same. 

In contrast to the conscience-appeasing 
apologetics, which also undoubtedly serve 
political ends, which are characteristic of the 
theoreticians of economic development (and 
undevelopment) in our time, Myrdal states 
categorically that the gap between the de- 
veloped countries and regions and the un- 
developed ones not only has not grown 
smaller, but has constantly been on the in- 
crease, 

This statement is the heart of his study: 
the industrialized countries and regions enjoy 
a continuation of industrialization, while this 
process faces many difficulties in the non- 
developed areas. This disproportion has its 
origin in the fact that while the developed 
countries can afford to utilize the latest 
modern inventions and innovations, the case 
is otherwise for the capital-lacking non- 
developed countries. The peoples of the non- 
developed countries ‘and regions developed 
a form of ‘‘class-consciousness,” a recognition 
of the blatant inequality between the develop- 
ed and non-developed countries. This in- 
equality is lichfe to continue for a long time. 


The search for solutions to the problem 
of this inequality should be freed from the 
traditional approaches, the heritage of con- 
ventional economic science. Myrdal negates 
in particular the ‘‘evening-out’’ or balance 
with the problems of backward countries 
textbooks and research, is, according to the 
author, completely unrealistic when dealing 
with the problems of backward countries 
and regions. According to Myrdal, the Balance 
Theory is only a teleological wish fulfill- 
ment deriving from the strong preference 
for tradition in political economy, and resting 
more on abstract logic than on the observa- 
tion of economic reality and on concrete 
analysis. 

In general, the author argues, tendencies 
toward “evening-out” and balance are rare 
in the economic and social system in which 
we live. On the contrary, the general law 
is one of unevenness and unbalance. As an 
economist Myrdal cannot, of course, oppose the 
crystallization of a theory of the develop- 
ment of backward countries. But the vety 
name of the book before us is evidence that 
he does not find any such complete theory 
and is compelled to examine the problems 
of the development of backward regions in 
the light of existing theories, which are 


generally not very useful in actual practice. 
Myrdal repeats (with regret) Keynes’ dictum 
that practical men are all, unconsciously, the 
disciples of one or another already deceased 
particularly when they attempt 
to express general opinions. 
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economists who, in discussing the problems 
of backward regions, depend on the “natural 
forces of the market.” If we were to leave 
the solution of the economic and social prob- 
lems of these areas to the “free play of 
forces,” then industrial production, commerce, 
shipping, insurance and banking, etc., as well 
as science, art, literature and education, will 
continue to be concentrated in the “lucky” 
areas. Economic activity, and especially com- 
merce, has a basic tendency to grow in the 
ticher and more developed countries. 


We are concerned here with develop- 
ment as a means against poverty which is, 
according to Gunnar Myrdal, “its own cause.” 
Economic inequality between different parts 
of the world are a result of the principle 
of “laissez faire,’ and this inequality will 
continue to grow to the degree that the 
principle remains in force. The forces of 
expansion from the center towards the peri- 
phery are a function of the level of economic 
development and are therefore stronger in the 
wealthier countries and weaker in the less 
developed ones. 


Economic contacts between developed and 
underdeveloped countries are always to the 
advantage of the first, and without bringing 
the latter into the modern economic sphere, 
they tend to destroy the traditional economy. 
In the best of cases the capitalist countries 
establish “‘bridgeheads” of modern economy 
within the space of the primitive or semi- 
primitive economy. It is quite clear that 
under such conditions the “free play of 
forces” increases the social and economic 
inequality between countries and regions. The 
«onomic and commercial relationships be- 
tween the dominant and dominated countries 
area form of “bilateralism by force’; the 
bridgeheads, without basic ties to the 
economy of the underdeveloped country, 
form, in effect, a part of the economic 
organism of the dominant country. 


The great poverty of the non-developed 
countries is a cause (as well as a result) of 
the low cultural levels of these countries. 
But there can be no doubt that the growing 
solidarity between the non-developed countries 
is destined to become one of the important 
historical forces. The wealthy countries and 


the poor ones each go their own way, the 
ruling classes of the first, to the degree 
that they are interested in deriving profits 
from the latter, maintaining their vassals 
under political control by corruption and 
bribes. 


Myrdal uses the concept of the “Great 
Awakening” in order to define the process 
of economic and socio-political emancipation 
of the non-developed countries. It is his 
clear opinion that this awakening will end 
in a blind alley if the element of planning 
will not serve as a guide for those who 
direct the efforts of the backward countries 
for economic and social progress. A policy 
of development and planning are part of the 
strategy of national government, directed 
towards controlling the “forces of the market”’ 
and adapting them to the needs of the de- 
sired social process. 

The nature of the planning and general 
economic policy is not a matter of principle 
but of actual necessity. To imitate what 
occurred in the European Industrial Revolu- 
tion would be absurd and not useful. The 
program for economic development cannot 
be only a “general outline,” but also, and 
especially, a compilation of detailed directives 
whose fulfilment can guarantee harmonious 
and many-sided development. Such plans 
sometimes lack the element of compulsion, 
especially for the increase of national income 
and the proportional allotment of resources 
to cOnsumption and production. The ex- 
periences of general planning in the non- 
developed countries have not been too en- 
couraging; such plans usually had only 
partial success and in a number of cases 
failed completely. The only alternative to 
planning, however, remains backwardness and 
regression. 

Myrdal lays special stress on the fact that 
a plan for the rational development of a 
national economy cannot be formulated in 
the accepted terms of the commercial profit 
and loss of private enterprises. A large part 
of the investments are not profitable from 
the point of view of the “market.” He does 
not mean only those investments designed 
to create the prerequisite conditions for the 

(Continued on page 57) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF UNDERSTANDING 

May I write to welcome the appearance of 
‘New Outlook”? The first two issues show 
how valuable the role of the paper can be. 
This is indeed the time for a new outlook at 
the many problems of the Middle East. 

There are millions here in Britain who 
are coming to realize that the major problems 
in international affairs can only be settled by 
peaceful means. The alternative today is too 
horrible to contemplate. And the prizes of 
peace are too valuable for us to throw them 
away in violent conflict. 

This is so true of the area covered by the 
horizon of your magazine, The problem of 
Arab-Israel relations, of social revolution, of 
economic development, and of the Arab Na- 
tionalist Liberation Movement can only be 
solved in an atmosphere of understanding. 
Each of them is dangerously complicated by 
the intervention of big politics, as we are 
seeing to our cost today. 

We must strive to take this disrupting ele- 
ment of cold war strategy out of the Middle 
East and substitute some settlement based 
first on the needs of the Middle East through 
the United Nations. In such a settlement the 
security and sovereignty of all nations could 
best be guaranteed. 

May I wish you all success in your venture 
in this direction ? 

London. 


ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 


“NEW OUTLOOK” IN ARABIC ? 

I received your kind letter and I respond 
to your wish to hear my opinion. 

1. The purpose of the publication. 1 un- 
derstand that the purpose is to make an ef- 
fort to bring about peace in the Middle 
East. This concerns, in the first place, the Jews 
and the Arabs, afterwards these who have 
vital interests in the East, such in the Amer- 


icans, the English and the French, and lastly 
the rest of the world and especially Russia 
which is competing with the Western Allies, 

It should be the duty of the journal, there 
fore, to pay chief attention to the Arabs and 
Jews, other things coming in second or third 
place. Has your paper realized this? I say 
no, On the contrary it has realized the secon 
dary purpose and not the principal objective. 

It would be more proper for the journal 
to discuss the views of Arabs and Jewish, to 
exchange views, and as the Arabs are isolated 
from Israel, it should have been the duty 
of those responsible to seek connections with 
Arabs in the Janguage which they understand 
— Arabic. 

2. My proposal: to translate these articles 
into Arabic and to send them to a maximal 
number of important Arab personalities inside 
and outside of Israel, and to encourage them 
to answer and send 
and views. 

The publication in the present form, in the 
English language, is like a man with a divine 
message appearing among people in order to 
guide them the right way and to preach to 
them, and there is no fault with him except 
that he does not speak their language. 

3. If I am in error and have not under 
stood the purpose, if the objective is to pre 
sent the writers and offer the arguments of 
one group for external consumption, in order 
to win the support of Americans and British 
only, without serving the cause of true peace, 
then your paper may be apposite to its pur 
pose. If I am right I think that your paper 
has gOne astray, and it must mend its ways 
in order to reach the goal. 

In any case I wish you success. 
Nazareth. 


criticisms, comments 


M, N. HAW ARI 

Reply: It is unfortunately impossible to 
circulate an Israeli journal in Arab countries, 
though the editors and sponsors of NEW 
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OUTLOOK hope that it will find its way 
into the hands of Arabs interested in finding 
a path to peace. 

Experience has shown that the only lang- 
uage common to most of Africa and Asia, 
as well as the rest of the world, is English. 

We certainly share Mr, Hawari’s belief 
that it is of first importance to talk to 
Arabs and we hope that NEW OUTLOOK 
will help bring this about — Editors, 


COOPERATION AND CHARITY 
Thanks for your New Outlook, which is 
refreshingly non-partisan. Since the only title— 
deeds to Israel which the Jews possess are 


Israelite stock, and partly sons of Abraham — 
not immigrants from the border lands) are 
entitled to consideration in virtue of Genesis 
12:7, 13:15, 17:8. For they acknowledge the 
same God as did Abraham and practise cit- 
cumcision. (These promises were made before 
the promulgation of the Mosaic Law.) 

That the Jews themselves did not fulfil the 
conditions attached (in Deuteronomy 11:22) 
to this gift (see Joshua 15:63, 16:10) should 
make them all the more charitable to the 
Arabs. 

This is not to deny that the Jews have 
a dynamism seldom found in the Palestinian 
Arabs; but this should not alter the principle 
of cooperation and charity. 


found in the Torah, I think that the Palesti- Majorca 
nian Arabs (who are partly of Moslemized ROBERT GRAVES 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 55) 

development of industry, agriculture, etc. 
He is referring, also, to those branches of 
industry which, at least for a certain period, 
cannot stand conditions of international com- 
petition. These branches require defenses 
against the forces of the free market. 

In evaluating the contributions of the 
economists towards the elaboration of a 
theory of development, Myrdal points out the 
fact that the starting point of most of the 


research is not the needs of the non-develop- 
ed country and its population, but, con- 
ciously or not, the interests of the more 
developed ones. This is the reason for the 
continued support of “laissez-faire.” But 
Myrdal holds that sooner or later the theories 
and ideologies of the “free play of forces” 
will have to be abandoned, especially in 
outlining the economic development of the 
lagging countries and regions. There will 
follow a turn towards greater realism, Then 
economic theory will of necessity become 
social theory. 








DOCUNENTS 


David Ben-Gurion 
ATOMS AND POLITICS 


Text of Address by Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion, to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Nuclear Structure 
in Rehovot. 

I feel it a privilege to offer you cordial 
greetings on behalf of the Government of 
Israel and her people, and to wish you a 
most useful and instructive conference. This 
gathering is primarily a scientific and intel- 
lectual event of great importance, when some 
of the foremost scientists from a number of 
countries have come together to discuss the 
problems involved in the wonderful pheno- 
mena of that microcosm, which, according 
to the Greek tradition which has nowadays 
lost justification, is called the atom. We 
know that the atom is not atomos. It is 
now clear that the basic particle which the 
Greeks called the atom is no longer the 
indivisible ultimate unit, but a complex 
world, composed of a number of particles 
and positive and negative charges, temporary 
and permanent, which are on the borderline 
between matter and energy, and perhaps even 
on the borderline of nothingness — if such 
a thing as “nothingness” exists — and con- 
tain powerful latent forces, which can supply 
humanity with limitless sources of creative 
energy but also contain the potentiality of 
the destruction of mankind. Unfortunately it 
is not entirely the men of science, but those 
individuals of suspicious and perhaps danger- 
ous character known as politicians, who may 
ultimately decide the use that is to be made 
of the tremendous energy that scientists have 
discovered in the last few decades, energy 
which will undoubtedly in the near future 
transform the destiny of humanity for good 
or ill. 

As a layman, I do not know what is 
more marvellous; the wonderful secrets of 
nature that conceal mighty forces, capablc 
of building complex worlds, in these in- 


finitesima! entities which the eye of man 


cannot see and his imagination cannot even 
picture, except in mathematical symbols 
whose meaning is incomprehensible, at least 
to people like myself — or the wonderful 
powers latent in that divine organ called 
the human brain which, in spite of the 
shortcomings and the limitations of the 
human senses, penetrates to the infinite 
distances of the macrocosm, interspersed with 
billions of clusters of suns, whose tremendous 
size and enormous numbers our imagination 
cannot even grasp, and at the same time 
pierces the infinite recesses of the microcosm, 
which reach the very limits of nothingness 
both in time and space. 

And I ask myself whether the time has 
not come for the fulfilment of the aspira- 
tion of the greatest of Greek philosophers: 
that government should be taken out of the 
hands of politicians and handed over to 
the wise men or philosophers, who uncover 
the secrets of the universe. Or perhaps it 
would be better to preserve you men of 
science from being contaminated by the 
unpleasant and unsavory work with which 
the politicians have tg deal, to avoid any 
possibility of injuring the divine work to 
which your lives are devoted: the discovery 
of the secrets of nature, 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it would be 
still better to establish harmonious co” 
operation between the students of nature and 
the rulers of nations, and to induce the 
statesmen to adopt the two distinctive 
characteristics of scientific research: truth 
thus breaking down the 
barriers that divide nations and 
states from each other, and to recognise 
that central principle which, I believe, is 
the foundation of science, namely the essential 
unity that is latent in the cosmos, in spite 


and universality, 
artificial 


of its numerous phenomena and shades of 
color, forms and dimensions. 


For this reason I see in this gathering 
not enly an important scientific and intel 
lectual event, but also an undertaking of 
ereat human and moral significance: an out” 
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standing demonstration of the unity of the 
human race, whose secure and healthy 
survival is conceivable only on the basis of 
partnership and co-operation across the 
frontiers of states and peoples. After all, we 
human beings too are only a part of the 
cosmos, which, in spite of the varying 
dimensions of its parts, is characterised by 
perfect inner unity and order; and there is 
no reason why the same unity should not 
reign amongst us, within the human ace, 
in spite of the different territorial and 
numerical dimensions and the political cha- 
racteristics of the various peoples. The place 
where you have assembled is a proof of 
this possibility. You have met. in a small 
land and a young state, which has not yet 
teached its tenth birthday and which does 
not yet contain even two million inhabitants. 
But this country is a conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the supremacy of the human spirit. 
The State of Israel, which was established 
less than ten years ago, is the Third Com- 
monwealth in the history of our people. 
Both in the days of the First Commonwealth, 
over three thousand years ago, and in the 
period of the Second Commonwealth, which 
lasted from 2,500 to 1,900 years ago, we 
were a small nation surrounded by power- 
ful and hostile empires; for in one respect, 
above all, we were different from our 
neighbours: we did not believe in the 
supremacy of physical force and did not 
submit to it when it was incompatible with 
out inner religious and moral consciousness. 
For over 3,000 years mighty powers, many 
of whom have left nothing in history but 
their names, made numcrous attempts to 
overcome us and to uproot from our midst 
the unique spiritual beliefs to which we 
were devoted. Throughout our history we 
had to face this struggle, which was not 
limited to the spiritual ficld alone, but also 
took on a political and military form. And 
when less than ten years ago we re 
established the Third Commonwealth of our 
people we were again forced into the 
struggle, perhaps in its gravest form, for 
all our neighbors attacked us on our In- 
dependence Day, and six armies invaded our 


country to wipe off the face of the earth 


the State that had been re-established on 
that very day, with the goodwill of the 
greater part of the peoples of the world 
organised in the United Nations. Then once 
again the supremacy of the spirit was re- 
vealed — and a small nation, numbering 
only a fortieth part of the nations that 
opposed it, rose up and won the victory. 
This State, however, was not established for 
the sake of military triumphs. The institute 
im which you are meeting today symbolizes 
the character, the purpose and the future 
of our State. The Institute in which you 
have assembled was created by, and is named 
after, a man who was both a builder of the 
State and also one of the world’s great 
scientists —- Dr. Chaim Weizmann. He was 
the first President of our State, and he was 
elected to that high office not only because 
of his great achievements in building the 
State, but also because of his spiritual 
characteristics, which symbolize the character 
of our people and the aspirations of Isracl: 
that character and those aspirations which 
we derived from Isracl’s prophets, who turn- 
ed our attention to the future and bequeathed 
to us a Vision of national and universal re- 
demption for ourselves and all the nations, 
a vision of the rule of peace and justice, 
mercy and truth, when “Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, nor shall they 
learn war any more; they shall not do evil 
or be corrupt, for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

And although there are forces in the 
world and in our area, over which we have 
no contro!, that compel us to devote no 
small part of our manpower and our material 
resources to defense, our principal and 
dominating ideal is the building of a new 
society, in which the vision of our prophets —- 
of peace and justice, mercy and truth — will 
be organically combined with the growing 
radiance of science, which uncovers the 
secrets of nature and places at the disposal 
of humanity enormous resources for the in- 
creasing of its welfare and its constant 
progress. 

Within the last few decades you have 
tremendous 


discovered that energies are 








latent within those small particles that are 
invisible to the eye of man, if only we 
know how to liberate them. Our people has 
always been intuitively aware of this secret, 
not in the physical, but in the spiritual 
field; that is why we were not afraid when 
we had to take our stand, the few against 
the many. 

For this reason I believe that this gather- 
ing, and others of the same kind, are not 
only of considerable scientific importance, 
but also of great moral significance. 

You have done well to chose this small 
country for the holding of your conference, 


Gamal Abdul Nasser 
AMERICAN POLICY ON SYRIA 


President Abdul Nasser of Egypt gave an 
interview to the Egyptian newspaper “Al 
Abram” on September 9. In this interview 
President Nasser discussed the faltering efforts 
of the Americans in the Middle East and the 
latest events in Syria, 


President Nasser said that in his opinion 
American policy is working for the 
achievement of the aims for which it was 
set up. “It may be that American policy- 
makers very much desire that people living 
in the Arab East will believe that the Amer- 
ican policy is faltering and doomed to 
failure. But this opinion is far from reality. 
Only superficially does American policy 
seem faltcring and weak; in my opinion we 
must analyze the policy seriously. 

“At the onset of the artificial outcries 
which the Americans raised against Syria, 
I thought about the matter and came to a 
conclusion which has been borne out by 
later events, My conclusion was that it is 
not possible that Syria has joined the Com- 
munist camp, and it is not possible that 
the United States believes, in spite of the 
truth, that Syria has really joined this camp. 
The United States has the means by which 
she can know the details of the situation in 
Syria and in other places. I have met Ameri- 
cam statesmen who are acquainted with the 
leaders of Syria and who have spoken with 
each of them individually and in Arabic. 
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for in spite of Israel's small dimensions, 
abundant energies, relatively speaking, are 
being brought into play here both for the 
development of science and the strengthening 
of world peace. It is my heartfelt wish that 
you may succeed in the dual purpose of 
your conference: the advancement of scien 
tific knowledge and the strengthening of in 
ternational cooperation and brotherhood, for 
the sake of the peace and prosperity of the 
world; in the words of the prophet Zecharia, 
“You shall love truth and peace.” 


Jerusalem, September 8, 1957. 


These statesmen live in Syria and _ they 
study the situation close at hand. Can we 
believe that American conduct is based on 
naivete, or that it is the traditional American 
fanaticism in connection with everything 
connected with Communism at home or 
abroad?... We can come to only one con- 
clusion — that the whole matter is only 
part of a strategy which was planned in 
advance and which is being carried out 
exactly and forcefully. What are the results 
of these speculations? They all lead to the 
most important problem of the Arab East— 
the problem of Israel. 

“The true aim of American policy towards 
Syria is to make it easier for Israel to 
divert attention directed against her and to 
turn it toward other targets in accordance 
with the interests of American policy. The 
Arabs thought that Israel was the real danger 
facing the Arab countries, but the United 
States endeavored by all possible means to 
persuade the Arabs to make peace with Is 
rael, When these efforts failed, the present 
strategy was found: to stage different dangers 
in order to undermine and weaken the unity 
of thought among the Arabs, And with this 
began the outcries about the Communist 
danger and the threats against Egypt and 
Syria. Then they suddenly turned all theit 
pressure against Syria. They distributed 
several million dollars in accordance with the 
Eisenhower Doctrine as bait in their hunt. 


This bribery was accompanied by threatening 
acts. The leaders of the Arab countries were 
warned of the Communist danger, which 
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was described as near and threatening, which 
had already plunged its claws into one of 
the Arab states and was about to penetrate 
other states if they did not oppose it and 
fight against it. 

“This is the way that American policy 
proceeded to the realization of its aims. 
Today Ben-Gurion stands up to proclaim 
that the danger threatening Israel comes 
from Egypt and Syria, He also announces 
that Israel desires to pave the way for the 
immigration of Jews in order to double 
the number of inhabitants. Today — Ben- 
Gurion commands his forces to conquer the 
High Commissioner’s Palace in Jerusalem 
and there is no one in the Arab world to 
see the danger. 

“Why is this? Because American policy 
has succeeded in moving the field of battle, 
and those who believed the deceit think that 
the danger derives from Syria, that the 
enemy is found in Damascus and is prepar- 
ing to attack them. Isn't this true? And if 
it is true, why do we say that American policy 
has failed? On the contrary, the develop- 
ments prove that the plan is much wider 
than is apparent and the steps are determin- 
ed and integrated with each other.” 

As an illustration President Nasser men- 
tioned the delivery of arms to those Arab 
countries which support the West. He claim- 
ed that these arms deliveries have two 
distinguishing characteristics: firstly, the 
stress on the urgency of the deliveries; this 
was intended to influence the scare campaign 
and to stress the fact that the dangers were 
so close that there was no time to move the 
arms by ship; secondly, the fact .that the 
arms were delivered by plane does not 
permit the shipment of heavy arms which 
could be of value in real battles. The arms 
cartied by plane cannot be more than trucks 
and communications equipment and perhaps 
some light cannons. If these arms are not for 
use on the battlefield, where can they be used? 
The only answer is that the arms are destined 
against the domestic fronts in the countries 
receiving the weapons. They are not destined 


for an enemy from without, but to aid 
the maintenance of control from within and 
pethaps the settlement of the Arab question. 


President Nasser added that he would 
have been happy if the United States had 
supplied all the Arab countries with sizable 
quantities of heavy arms which could serve 
the security needs of those countries in 
actual battle. “In such a case I would see 
no shame in it, but on the contrary would 
be proud,” President Nasser emphasized, and 
added that he personally had done much to 
convince the Americans to supply arms to 
Egypt to the same measure that they do so 
to Israel. “But this is impossible. I didn't 
want arms from the United States in order 
to use them for internal security. I wanted 
efficient weapons which could protect our 
country.” 


“We must remember that the present 
American political line is not new. In effect 
it is a continuation of the old strategic plan 
on a new tactical basis. Examination of the 
plan reveals that it is not directed against 
Syria alone, but that its chief target is Arab 
Nationalism. I have studied American policy 
for five years, and have come to the con- 
clusion that American policy towards the 
Arabs is directed towards the achievement of 
three goals: a) the liquidation of the Israeli 
problem on the basis of a fait accompli 
and the establishment of the armistice 
boundaries as the permanent borders, and 
also the surrendering of the rights of the 
Palestinian Arab refugees; b) the establish- 
ment of a defense organization which will 
serve the interests of the Americans alone; 
c) to win support for American policies in 
the field of international problems so that 
the Arab states will in effect become an 
American sphere of influence, These, in 
reality, have always been the goals of Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East. The methods 
sometimes change, but the aims do not. The 
Middle East Defense Program which was 
suggested to the Arab countries in 1951 was 
one of the first of the means to achieve 
these aims, At that time the facts were re- 
vealed and the Arab countries refused even 
to discuss the program, Then the Baghdad 
Pact followed. This alliance was met with 
opposition on the part of the Arab peoples, 
who dead letter. The 


turned it into a 








Monopolization of arms was an additional 
step. But this step did not succeed because 
of the determined stand of the Arab peoples 
on their legal right to defend themselves. 
Many other means followed, from a war of 
nerves based on propaganda and lies to actual 
war with the aid of aircraft, parachute bat- 
talions, warships, aircraft carriers and armor- 
ed units, such as took place against Egypt 
in 1956. The final step was the new Ameri- 
can plan which started with the Eisenhower 
Doctrine.” 

Here President Nasser began an anlysis 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine and said that it 
is a mew attempt to achieve the same 
three goals of American policy in the Middle 
East. “As for Israel, the steps which have 
already been realized are directed towards 
the following aims: a) to divert attention 
from the Israeli threat; b) to create imaginary 
dangers supposedly directed by some Arab 
groups against others; c) to supply some of 
the Arab countries with arms which present 
no danger to Israel; d) to bring some of 
the Arab countries into a mutual link with 
Israel. Within this framework the United 
States will play the role of reconciliation and 
mediation in all concerning military questions. 
And this because Israel will then no longer 
be, in reality, an enemy of some of the Arab 
countries but an ally, The Eisenhower Doct- 
rine is in content only a military alliance in 
the full meaning of the term, because it 
includes military aspects. It is therefore a 
substitute for the Defense Program for the 
Middle East which was rejected in 1951. It is 
also a completion of the Baghdad Pact and 
is intended to renovate this Pact. 

“All this in connection with the first 
aim of American policy — Israel. The second 
aim, which is the establishment of a defense 
organization to American interests, 
is stressed in all its details in the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine. As for the third aim, which is 
the harnessing of the region to the wagon 
of American policy and its transformation 
into an American sphere of influence — there 
are illustrations and proofs in many of the 
Arab capitals of the degree to which Ameri- 
can policy has succeeded in achieving this 
aim. Syria is guilty only of not bowing 
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down to American policy and not accepting 
American orders. I can understand the pres- 
sure put upon Syria better than others can, 
because I had a similar experience in Egypt. 

“Before the dispute between ourselves and 
the United States I used to believe the re 
ports which the mews agencies publish 
throughout the world. When the dispute 
broke out between us I began to read about 
matters whose details were known to me, 
and then I discovered the truth about the 
fierce war which had been declared against 
us — a war of nerves. 

“Syria knows, just as the United States 
knows, that she won't give up her in 
dependence of either of the world camps 
even if she were given innumerable millions 
of dollars. The whole question is a plan 
drawn up to win power over Syria in order 
to bring her to her feet. American policy 
is attempting with all its might to prevent 
a period of quiet. And even when there 
was quiet after the announcements of Ku 
watly and the Syrian leaders, who emphasiz- 
ed that Syria was not a Communist satellite, 
the United States intentionally disturbed this 
quiet because an atmosphere of tension is 
more appropriate for psychological warfare. 
The latest American announcement concern" 
ing the High Dam in Egypt aims at 
arousing the people against the Government. 
American policy also strives to spread 
doubts about Syrian-Egyptian relations. It 
portrays Egypt as a country which is not 
pleased with Syria’s alleged allegiance to 
the Communist Camp.” 

In concluding his important declaration, 
President Nasser said: “It is now my task 
to define Egypt’s position in the psychological 
war which has been declared against Syria, 
in spite of the fact that this position is 
known and does not require additional 
clarification, I repeat again that Egypt will 
stand at Syria’s side without any hesitation 
or conditions. Whatever the pressures against 
Syria may be, one thing must be clear: we 
shall support Syria with all our political, 
economic and military strength in this waf 
which is our struggle and the struggle of 
Arab Nationalism.” 


Cairo, 9.9.57. 
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ECONOMIC 


CYPRUS IN 1956 : 


In spite of terrorism and politically disturb- 
ed conditions, there has been a further 
expansion in all sections of the island's 
economy, accompanied by considerable pro- 
gress in the development programs of both 
the civil and military authorities. 

Production of the main agricultural crops 
increased considerably due to favourable 
weather conditions and mechanization. The 
yield of cereals in 1956 increased on the 
average by about 25% compared to last 
year, and citrus production was quite good 
although slightly lower than in 1955. On 
the other hand prices have been quite high 
and the quality much better than in 1955, 
due to a successful island-wide campaign 
against the Mediterranean fruit fly affecting 
citrus fruit, which was carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture during the autumn 
months of 1956. The result of treatment has 
been very satisfactory and the crop saved 
from the ravages of the fruit fly is valued 
at well over £ 150,000, or 20 per cent of 
the total production. 

Production and export of mineral pro- 
ducts reached record totals in 1956, and the 
high prices prevailing fer copper materially 
assisted in raising the income. The increasing 
importance of the mining industry to the 
island's economy is apparent, as the value 
of mineral exports in 1955 represented 60 
per cent of the total value of all exports, 
compared with 59 per cent in 1954 and 
50 per cent in 1953. 

The main importers of Cyprus minerals 
were the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France and Bel- 
gium. The principal mineral exports were 
cuprous concentrates, cuprous 
pytites and asbestos. 

The rapid increase in the value of foreign 
trade and in the dimensions of the trade 
deficit continued, as may be seen from the 
following table: 


pyrites, iron 


REVIEW 


Foreign Trade (millions £) 


Year Import Export Deficit 
1954 23.6 15.9 TA 
1955 30.4 18.5 11.9 
1956 39.0 22.0 17.0 


The United Kingdom was the main seller, 
supplying about 45% of the total imports, 
followed by Western Germany and _ Italy 
with about 7% each and U.S.A., France and 
the Netherlands with 3% each. Exports were 
more evenly distributed, with Western Ger- 
many as the greatest buyer with about 33% 
of exports, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 24%, the U.S.A. with 12%, Italy with 
8%, the Netherlands with 6%, France with 
4% and others. 

This expansion of the economy has been 
accompanied by mild inflationary pressures, 
which caused an increase of about 7% in 
the price level during the year, sending the 


‘index for civil servants up to 154 in De- 


cember 1956, as compared to 144.7 in Ja- 
nuaty 1956 (January 1950 = 100). These in- 
flationary pressures may be attributed mainly 
to the high level of security expenditures 
and to the increase in the money supply 
from £ 32.0 millions at the end of 1955 
to £ 35.9 on 30th of November 1956. 

Civil development expenditure during 1956 
is estimated at £ 4,616,000, of which over 
£i million was earmarked for water de- 
velopment, £ 1,100,000 for public works 
and administration, £ 738,0C0 for long-term 
development loans, £ 271,000 for education, 


£ 251,000 for agriculture, £ 253,000 for 
medical services and £ 216,000 for civil 
aviation. 


FARM MECHANIZATION 

Farmers in the island have become in- 
creasingly aware of the advantages of using 
tractors, as compared with animal and manual 
Jabor. In 1954 there were only 80 tractors 
on the island, but by the end of 1956 1,944 
tractors of all types were in use. By the 
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end of 1955 over half the cultivated land 
was wholly or partly cultivated by tractor, 
compared to just over a tenth in 1950. Con- 
sidering that large areas of cultivated land in 
Cyprus are in hilly districts and unsuited to 
mechanical cultivation, these figures represent 
a remarkable achievement. 

Combine harvesters are now in use in 
most parts of the island, where cereals are 
the main crop. In November 1956, there 
were 212 combine harvesters in Cyprus. It 
is estimated that over 300,000 donums (1 
donum = one third of an acre) were com- 
bine-harvested in 1956, compared with about 
225,000 donums in 1955. This represents 
nearly one-third of the total land under 
cereals, Where, for various reasons, it was 
impractical to use combine harvesters, reap- 
ing was often done by self-binders or other 
mechanical reapers, In 1955 an area of 
114,485 donums of cereals was harvested 
by such means. - 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Considerable road improvements were 
effected during the year, and a first class 
road system between all the main towns is 
gradually being constructed. 

The extension of the main runway at 
Nicosia airport was completed during the 
summer of 1956 at a cost of £ 200,000. 
Plans for improving the airport terminal are 
in hand. 

An 18-month building program under- 
taken by Cyprus Airways was completed at 
the beginning of 1956 and provides for a 
modern engineering base at the airport, 
which includes a hangar with a floor area 
of 50,000 sq. ft. This engineering base is 
one of the finest in the Middle East, and 
is fully capable of handling the maintenance 
of such modern airliners as the Vickers 
Viscount. 


ISRAEL 
FINANCE : 

A delegation appointed by the Export- 
Import Bank arrived in mid-July to examine 
and survey Israel's application to the bank 
for a development loan of $75 million. The 
loan applied for is required to help finance 

the foreign exchange costs of an extensive 
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water development project and agricultural 
settlement. 

Israel has already received a loan of 
$135 million from the Export-Import Bank, 
part of which has already been repaid. 


LOAN FROM FRANCE : 

An agreement was signed on July 4 for 
a $30 million loan from France to Israel. 
Two-thirds of the amount will be spent on 
capital equipment for shipyards, ports (in 
cluding a deep-sea port for Eilat on the 
Gulf of Aqaba), and other ports. The re- 
maining $10 million will be used for food 
and semi-manufactured goods, 


MINERALS :; 

Oil: At a new well situated at Bror 
Hayil, about 2 kms. south of Heletz 10, 
oil was recently struck at a depth of 5,000 
feet. 

There are now 16 oil-producing wells in 
the Heletz field with an average output of 
100 barrels a day per well: this is approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the country’s require 
ments. It is not clear yet whether the new 
well is part of a new field or an extension 
of the Heletz field. There are some signs 
to the effect that it is a new field, as the 
quality is better than the one in Heletz and 
the geological structure not exactly the same. 
In any case, it is believed that even if the 
newly-found well proves to be merely ao 
extension of the Heletz field, the new dis- 
covery will increase local oil production 
potential by 30 per cent. 

Copper: It is reported that IL. 10.5 mil- 
lion have been invested in the building of 
a large copper plant at Timna near Eilat, in 
the Negev, where large deposits of copper 
have been found. Total cost of the plant 
is estimated at IL.17 million. Most of the 
equipment is to be imported from Germany 
under the Reparations Agreement. 





By an unfortunate oversight we did not 
mention that the article “The Woman 


In Egypt,” which appeared in our Sep- 
tember issue, was printed by courtesy of 
“Etudes Mediteranneannes” of Paris. 
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